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along with a hoe or fine rake, and the work is done’ 
The seed, however, should be previously prepared by 
soaking it in soft water, standing in a warm room for 
2 or 3 days, then draining off the water, and mixing 
with the seed an equal quantity of sand, keeping it 
moist, and letting stand in a warm place 2 or 3 days 
more, or till the seed begin tosprout. If the weather 
should be unsuitable for preparing the ground or sow- 
ing, the seed can be kept from sprouting, for a num- 
ber of days after being soaked, by putting it in a cel- 
lar, or other cool place. If the seed is sown without 
preparation, it is very apt to fail. 

As soon as the rows of plants are visible, hoe the 
| weeds out of the rows,and stir the earth between with 
la small plow or cultivator ; and when the plants have 
| attained 3 or 4 leaves, and begin to crowd each other, 
| thin them out to about 12 inches apart, and repeat the 
|hoeing and stirring the surface of the ground suffi- 
| ciently often during the summer, to keep it clean and 
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|mellow. The young plants, when 3 or 4 inches high, 
will be found excellent as greens for the table—hence 
|a few rows may be left for thinning out as wanted for 
| this purpose. 
| Sugar Beets do not grow quite as large as the Man- 
In answer to the inquiry, What is the best kind of| gel Wurzel, hence they may be left standing a little 
root crop adapted to this climate, for feeding milch| closer than the latter. If any farmers think it will 
cows in winter, we stated in our last paper that we/be easier working the crop with a plow or cultivator, 
gave the preference to the Sugar Beet or the large | if the rows are wider apart, of course they will put 
Field Beet, (Mangel Wurzel.) In most parts of Ohio} them at 24 or 3 feet. 
the soil is too clayey, and not deep enough to grow| The seed can be obtained at inost of the seed stores, 
ruta bagas or carrots to advantage—as these roots re-| at 50 to 75 cts. per pound. About 3 lbs. is requisite 
quire deep sandy soil, well manured. Besides, our for an acre of Mange! Wurzel, and 4 Ibs. of sugar 
climate is too warm, and too subject to droughts, for, beet, as the latter is coarser seed. 
these crops to be raised with any certainty of success,, The culture of carrots is the same es of beets, only 
even where the soil is suitable. The same is measu-| the soil needs to be made deeper, and the crop will 
rably true of common turnips—but these are not suit-| not bear drought as well. The rows also may be a 
able for cows that give milk, and contain very little! little closer, and the seeds should be dropped not more 
nutriment, at best. | than 1 or 2 inches apart, and the plants thinned to 3 
But beets do well on clayey soils, if well pulverized| or 4 inches. Much care is requisite to keep the plants 
and enriched, and if the plants get a fair start in the clear of weeds, and the ground mellow, during the 
spring, the crop will bear the heat and drought quite! early part of summer. 
well, especially if the ground has been subsoiled or) The yield of these crops is very great when all cir- 
deeply plowed. This crop is also less liable to failure! cumstances are favorable. We have frequently known 
from insects than the ruta bagas or other turnips, and! 1200 to 1400 bushels produced to the acre, both of 


ROOT CROPS FOR COWS. 
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requires less hand labor in its cultivation than carrots, | 
while the yield per acre is usually greater than of 
either of the others, and the roots quite as valuable. 
Cultivation —Manure the ground liberally, as the 
roots are gross feeders, and plow as deep as possible, 
(without turning up too much of poor subsoil,) as early 
in the spring as can well be done—but by no means 
disturb clayey ground while wet. Harrow it fine and 
smooth, then with a wooden marker, such as is often 
used for corn, but having the teeth only 2 feet apart, 
mark off the rows, making little furrows for the seed 
about an inch in depth; in these drop the seed by 
hand, or any machine that will drop them about 4 to 


carrots and beets, in Western New York, and 1000 
bushels is only a good average crop in a favorable sea- 
son; but in our less favorable climate, 600 to 800 
bushels must suffice. 

These roots are easily saved during the entire win- 
ter, by gathering them before severe freezing, and 
storing them in the barn cellar, or in pits, where they 
can be got at as wanted. 

We do not believe there can be much profit in rais- 
ing root crops for fattening any kind of farm animals, 
in this climate and where Indian corn is easily raised ; 
but for increasing the product of milch cows in win- 
ter, and for feeding to ewes with lambs, &c., they are 





6 inches apart; then cover with fine earth, by passing 


of undoubted value. 
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RIGHT AND WRONG WAY OF HEDGING. 

Messrs. Barenam & Harris :—In your Journal of 
the first of February, [ observe a Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Montgomery Ag. Society, on awarding 
a premium to Mr. John Ewing, for his hedge, and in 
yours of the 15th inst, you introduce an article from 
the pen of the editor of the Prairie Farmer, on hedg- 
ing, as he found it in “ traveling between Springfield 
and Alton,” on which permit me to make a few re- 
marks which suggested themselves to my mind when 
reading them. 

The first is headed “ Right way to start a hedge.” — 
Of course, feeling as I do alive to every thing con- 
nected with hedging, I eagerly devoured every word 
below the caption, but to my surprise, that which was 
presented as rich, nutritious food, proved only husks. 
It was simply that Mr. E. had “ prepared his ground 
by thorough manuring and pulverizing,” that “ the re- 
sult is, his hedge is strong and thrifty, having grown 
the past season eight and even ten feet, and will 
another year turn all kinds of stock.” Presuming 
that the object of awarding prizes for hedging, as for 
other agricultural products, is not merely to put money 
in the pocket of the successful competitor, but to get 
a full report of the practice pursued by him, that the 
public may thereby be possessed of this knowledge 
and superior skill, to guide them in their operations, 
I would therefore suggest with all due respect, to the 
committee, to renew their report and examine the 
hedge row, when the foliage is off, when all its good 
and bad qualities can be seen, and go somewhat into 
detail, beside the preparing of the ground. Let us un- 
derstand how far apart the plants are set, if in a single 
or a double row, how old the plants were when set, 
how compact it is at the base, what has been the mode 
of trimming, &c., and the reason for the opinion that 
it “ will another year turn all kinds of stock.” In this 
way the public will get important facts, which will! 
enable it to judge and act accordingly. Every body 
knows that there is no difficulty in running up the 
Osage orange to eight and even ten feet in one sea-| 
son, after it is established in any of our soils herea- 
bouts. This is not, however, hedging, by a long way. 
We have such all over our land, that are ¢all and ram- 
pant in their growth, but require to be filled in below) 
with brush and other rubbish, to keep the hogs from 
freely passing through them. 

The other is headed “ Osage orange hedges in IIlli- 
nois.” The editor proceeds to remark: “The Ma-| 
clura hedge here not only lines the track of the road 
on either side, but forms, or will soon, the dividing 
line between fields.” Then, after speaking of their 
varied ages, he proceeds, “Cattle, horses, mules, sheep 
and hogs, all dread them as they would a bed of ser- 
pents, and are glad to keep their own side.” Of 
course here we have a description of a most desirable 
barrier, our fondest hopes are about to be realized; but | 
what is the disappointment, when, immediately on, 
closing these laudatory remarks, he says, “ One or two 
of the new set pieces are properly cut back, but of the | 
larger ones scarcely a single piece has been suitably | 
thickened at the bottom.” Then very naturally con-| 
cludes that “ Some of them will yet have to be cut to 
the ground, and thickened over anew.” 

Now, do let me ask in all seriousness and sobriety, 
what are the public to be benefited or learn from such | 
looseness of speech? After being told that “no farm | 
animal ventures the trial of passing them,” then in the | 
same breath to be told of their utter worthlessness ;| 
that they must be cut down, to thicken them at the 
bottom. If this is not a stretch of poetical genius, I 
do not know what is, unless it be urging the planting| 
twenty inches to two and three feet apart. If such is| 
their condition in the land of prairies and hedges, that! 


' 
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only one or two “ between Springfield and Alton,” of 
the new set pieces, have been properly cut back, and 
of the larger ones searcely a single piece has been 
suitably thickened at the bottom, is it not time that a 
more perfect system should be adopted, to prevent such 
waste of time, labor and money, or that the whole sys- 
tem of hedging be abandoned, as not adapted to the 
condition of our country? Surely, one or the other 
will soon be forced on the farmer. I am unwilling to 
adopt the latter conclusion. I feel confident hedging 
can be successfully practised in this country, where- 
ever desirable, and this ata reasonable cost of money, 
time and labor ; but it must be diligently attended to, 
or it had better not be undertaken. Plashing, is, I 
am satisfied, the only safe method for an outside 
hedge, one that is exposed to the road, or where hogs 
are permitted at large. This practice may be applied 
with good success to old hedging, where the gaps are 
not too wide, and where the stems have not grown 
over an inch or an inch anda half through. If larger 
than this, it is better to cut the hedge all off down to 
the ground, and let the plants send up new shoots, 
which may be plashed the next spring. I will here 
describe the method, as I have practised it with good 
success. Any one can try it on a small section, to 
satisfy themselves of its efficacy. 

To plash, it is necessary for the operator to provide 
himself with a good pair of strong leather gloves, pru- 
ning saw and a hedge-hook,—that is, a heavy instru- 
ment with a long sharp edge, and a sort of a hook on 
the lower end of the back, by which the operator can 
force the shoot to where wanted. When thus pre- 
pared, he will proceed by selecting some of the main, 
upright shoots, at distances in proportion to the gen- 
eral growth of the hedge, from three to four feet, to 
serve for stakes, which are to be cut off at two, three 
or four feet from the ground, in proportion to the thick- 
ness and strength of the plants to be laid or plashed 
between them. Where no stems are found strong 
enough, other stakes must be driven down; the dis- 
tance apart must be determined by the length of the 
shoots that are to be plashed and layered. As the ob- 
ject of the stakes is to secure the work when comple- 
ted, the operator will find no difficulty to determine 
this. The hedge is then to be thinned by cutting 
down to near the ground, leaving only a sufficiency of 
the best and longest shoots, at regular distances of 
The operator will then proceed to lay 


| down these shoots, tirst cutting off any unmanagable 


or straggling side branches, taking care not to cut 
them more than is absolutely necessary to lay and 
weave them between the stakes, almost to a horizon- 
tal position, all laying one way. Such shoots as do 
not readily yield to the desired position, must be bro’t 
to it by a sloping cut near the ground. Indeed, all 
had better be thus treated, to prevent their bowing, 
taking care that this is not more than necessary to ef- 
fect the object. If the cut is too deep the top may 
die, which must be avoided. This process, it will be 
seen, brings the shoots one on the other, each with a 
shorter lap, as the work advances. When the hedge 
is thus plashed, finish the top with some of the longest 
shoots first cut out, divesting them of all their side 
branches, working them together, plying round and 


| over one another, between each stake ; that is, thrust- 


ing the end in below and bringing it across in oppo- 
site directions lengthwise between the stakes, then 
with two others in the same way, taking care to se- 
cure the ends of the last in the grip, so as to secure 
them in their place. Thus proceed until the whole is 
completed. This forms a finish somewhat like the rim 
of a willow basket. When this is finished, proceed 
with the hedge hook to lop off any irregular straggling 
shoots or branches on the side. 

Here we have a base that nothing can get through. 
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Every plant that has been cut off will throw out a 
number of shoots, and all the dormant buds along the 
shoots laid down will break out and grow, making a 
compact web of an intermixed growth, presenting a 
barrier of defence to the most violent onset. If this 
is faithfully done, and the hedge afterwards properly 
trimmed, it will be worth the room it occupies. 

Very respectfully yours, A. H. Ernst. 

Spring Garden, Cincinnati, Feb., 1855. 


— eee — 
WILLOW GROWING AT THE WEST. 

Mr. Eprror :—I observed a communication from 
Mr. Charles Downing to the Horticulturist, in which 
he gives a very excellent and correct description of 
three or four of the most useful kinds of willow ; and 
as I consider the subject of importance to all classes 
in the country, and especially to farmers and others 
living on the prairies, I will freely give to the public 
what information I have acquired from actual experi- 


ment on the open prairie. I have tried the Forbes | 


Willow, the Long Leafed Triandrous Willow, the 
Purple Willow, and a year ago last April, I obtained 
from a friend on Long Island, a thousand cuttings of 
anew kind obtained by Dr. Grant in Europe, and 
called Princes’ Willow, and much excelling either of 
the other kinds in its luxuriant growth. I have shoots 
of the present season over ten feet long, and I think 
they will safely average more than eight feet. I am 


informed by Mr. King, of Suffolk County, Long Is- | 


land, that he had shoots of last year’s growth nearly 
twelve feet in length. The rods grow very smooth 
and straight, and vary less in size from one end to the 
other than the other kinds. 

Some of the principal German basket makers in 
New York, to whom it has been furnished for trial, 
pronounce it superior to all other kinds, being fully 
equal in toughness to any other, and much superior on 
account of the length and the uniform size of the rods. 
This kind of willow grows well in any of our prairie 
soils. I put some of my cuttings in a pretty low 
slough, some on damp clay bottom land, and some on 
dry, gravel bottom. They are very tenacious of life. 
My cuttings were sent to me in the winter, having 
been cut the autumn previous, and packed in a box 
with saw dust, and out of 1,000 cuttings, only 8 or 10 
failed to grow. 

They should be set into the earth slantwise, say at 
an angle of 45 degrees, leaving two good buds above 
the surface of the ground, and if they are kept tolera- 
bly free from weeds and grass the first season, there 
is no difficulty about their growing luxuriantly. Any 
farmer, or his sons, or even his daughters, with a very 
little instruction from almost any German, can manu- 
facture from the long and pliable rods of this willow 
most excellent corn baskets, using the rods with the 
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means, to reduce the products and resources of each 
other, and render them unavailing for their own use, 
or that of neighboring nations. Already they have 
shut up the interior of a continent, that has hitherto 
‘supplied no inconsiderable share of the European de- 
jmand for wheat and other breadstuffs. The immea- 
surdbly extended and fertile plains of Austria and 
Southern Russia, are hermetically sealed against the 
| export of a single cargo of the staff of life, and they 
may thus remain till the close of the present European 
war. In addition to the comprehensive hostilities that 
now prevail abroad, Austria assumes the attitude of 
\*the fretful porcupine.” She stands bristling with 
500,000 sabres and bayonets; and on the dawn of 
|spring, it would not be surprising to find all Europe 


|marshaled on one side or the other of this hostile 


| array. 


| It is inevitable, in the withdrawal of the immense 
amount of human labor from the cultivation of the 
soil, which these operations insure, that every article 
,of consumption must continue at very high prices, if 
they do not exceed the present exhorbitant rates. A\l- 
|most every eatable, flesh, grain, vegetables, are worth 
|nearly double their average rates, and this, too, when 
| manufactured and other articles of necessity are unu- 
‘sually cheap, and probably below their customary 
|value. Thus while the farmer is getting twice as 
|much for his crops as he has been accustomed to, he 
is paying less for every necessary article required for 
|his consumption. 

But the advantages we predict for our agriculturists, 
can be realized only by the intelligent and the indus- 
trious. If you don’t raise the crops, you will surely 
not be paid for them. Set vigorously to work at once, 
and prepare your field as soon as the frost will permit; 
provide your manures, and if you have not enough al- 
ready to give an ample dressing to all your cultivated 
acres, procure them elsewhere ; ashes, plaster, guano, 
bone-dust, superphosphate of lime, and whatever your 
own experience or that of your neighbor indicates as 
best suited to your proposed crops, and which can be 
readily procured ; get the best seeds and the best imple- 
iments to be had ; adopt the most judicious systems of 
cultivation ; and put every idle hand you have about 
you to the plow and the active labors of the farm, and 
our word for it, you will have no cause to complain of 
the occupation, or the times, for any lack of success 
you will encounter. 


Farmers of the United States! You have the most 
honorable calling that ever engaged a class in any na- 
tion, ancient or modern—you have now an opportunity 
of making it the most lucrative—it will be your own 
fault if you do not improve it. Do not, with the fool- 
ish expectation of seeing your sons or dependents suc- 
ceed better elsewhere, drive or allow them to be drawn 
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bark on. I am informed that many persons on Long | away to other more promising, (but only promising) 
Island and in the vicinity of New York City, are ob- | pursuits, mercantile, professional or otherwise. At- 
taining it for shade trees, and considering the rapidity | tach them to your own honorable calling, and let them 
of its growth, and the rich luxuriance of its foliage, I | impart to it whatever they can bring to its aid, of in- 
am confident it will prove a very valuable accession |telject and muscular vigor, and you will be liberally 
to the ornamental trees, and do very much towards re- | rewarded in their certain and abundant success.—Am. 
moving that disagreeable appearance of nakedness, | Agriculturist. 

which is so often remarked by those who behold our | . 
magnificent prairies. J. Howarp, Joliet. 
—Prairie Farmer. 
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Remepy For THE Peach Worm.—Lay around each 
‘ tree, early in spring, say — nae am * a peck 
— Ate — of air-slaked lime, or wood ashes. Spread them over 

PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN FARMERS FOR 1856. the ground in the fall and it will make a good dress- 
There never has been a brighter prospect opened ing. Renew again in the spring. Besides this, ex- 
for any class of citizens, than looms up before the amine the trees several times during the season, and 
farmers of the United States for the coming, and prob- |if the grub has made its way into any of the trees, cut 
ably many successive seasons. Three of the leading |it out. Covering the tree with muslin at the time the 
commercial nations of Europe, and a fourth—a second- | fly Jays her eggs, might be effectual. The point at- 
rate power—embracing over 200,000,000 people, are | tacked is generally at the surface of the ground.— 
engaged in mortal combat, striving, by every possible | Horticulturist. 
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REMARKS ON APPLES, 
Rome Beauty, Bracken, Early June, May Queen, &c. 


Our old friend, H. N. Grttert, of Lawrence Co., in a recent letter to us, makes some remarks about ap- 
ples, that we think will be interesting to many of our readers. 

Rome Beavty.—lIn regard to this apple, which originated in his neighborhood, and is becoming very pop- 
ular, especially as a market apple for transporting down the river, friend G. expresses his surprise that no 
mention was made of it in the convention for selecting a list for general cultivation in Ohio. He says that 
at a recent meeting of the Rome & Union Farmers’ Club, he had a vote taken to get an expression of the 
members present, as to their estimation of this apple in comparison with any other winter variety, especially 
for shipping to distant markets, and out of 12 votes, not one was Jess than 100 per cent. above all others, 
while some placed it as high as 300 per cent.—the average being 1614 per cent. He further adds, “ We 
have about 400 sorts growing in the orchards and nurseries of this county, embracing every kind thought 
worthy of cultivation, but of late the orders for Rome Beauty are full nine to one of all other kinds.” 

Our reply is, that owing to the out-of-the-way corner of the State where it originated, this apple has not 


yet become at all generally known in other parts of the State, and hence the convention could not 
recommend it for general cultivation. 


From what little we have seen of the 
fruit, we are inclined to think it will 
become quite popular, especially at 
the South, as a market variety, though 
not of first rate quality in texture 
or flavor. The annexed cut and de- 
scription is from Elliot’s Fruit Book, 
where it is ranked with those wor- 
thy of general cultivation. 


“American. Native of Southern Ohio. 
In fruit and tree it somewhat resembles 
Sutton ; requires, to perfect good fruit, 
a rich, warm, loamy soil. On poor 
clay, it is undersized, deficient in char- 
acter, and inclined to overbear. 

Fruit, large ; form, roundish ; color, 
rich light yellow, mostly overspread and 
striped with shades of clear bright red ; 
stem, slender; cavity, open, regular ; 
calyx, nearly closed, segments distinctly 
separate ; basin, round, open, mode- 
rately deep ; flesh, yellow, crisp, mild, 
sub-acid ; core, medium, somewhat 
hollow ; seeds, long, ovate, large 
and full. Season, October to Decem- 
ber.” ROME BEAUTY, OR GILLETT’S SEEDLING. 

BrackeN.—This apple has been several times noticed in this paper and other works, as an apple supposed 
to have originated in Bracken Co., Ky.,—resembling Princes’ Harvest, but somewhat earlier, and a little 
smaller ; but several persons who procured it, have expressed the belief that it is identical with the Harvest. 
We have frequently seen in the Cincinnati and other markets, a very early apple brought from Kentucky, 
of smaller size, whiter color and less flavor than the Harvest, and which we had formerly supposed was the 
Bracken ; but having had the latter variety in bearing a couple of years since, we concluded it was not the 
same. We think it may prove identical with the “ May Queen,” described below. 

Mr. Gillett says of the Bracken, “ grafts of it were brought to this county from Bracken Co., Ky., where it 
was thought to be a seedling, and such I believe it; but in nearly every particular, the fruit, time of matu- 
rity, habits of growth, &c., it agrees with the Early Harvest. I think the Bracken is a few days earlier, and 
the trees rather more productive. Mr. Ernst, to whom I sent specimens a few years ago, pronounced them 
identical with the earliest ripe apples seen in the Cincinnati market.” 

Earty June.—Under this name Mr. Gillett says he cultivates a little apple which originated as a seedling 
in his vicinity, and resembles somewhat the Bracken and Harvest, butis a trifle earlier than either. Itisnot 
the “ Carolina June,” which variety he has never seen. 

Tue May Queen, Mr. G. says, is the earliest apple known to him. “It was brought from North Carolina 
to Cabel Co., Va., about 40 years ago, and planted in the orchard of Robt. Wilson, who is an uncle of my 
wife, and from whom [ obtained the grafts. It is below medium size, of a dull greenish yellow color, sub- 
acid flavor, and very fragrant. T'rees rather slow in coming into bearing. This fruit from the old trees in 
Virginia has been shipped to the Pittsburgh market on the 11th of June ; and in N. C. it ripens in May.” 

Gotpen Dror.—Grafts obtained under this name by Mr. G. from Washington county, he thinks are iden- 
tical with Early Harvest. The Drop d’or of the Eastern nurseries is a larger and later apple. 

RE AEE 


Orr ror ILLinors.—A few days ago we witnessed, Homer, in Vermillion Co. This party had an admi- 
the departure of the first division of an emigrant train| rable outfit, and being all working men, will test the 
sent out by M. L. Sullivant of this city, to take pos-| virtue of soils of Illinois. Mr. S. intends to send out 
session of his new estates in I}linois. The train con-| another party in about a month, destined for the same 
sisted of nine heavy wagons, drawn by thirty well) place, and stil! another one about the same time, to 
chosen team horses, and accompanied by twenty-five | open another farm of several thousand acres in north- 
able bodied men. The train was in charge of his son,|ern Illinois. These are the kind of materials we can 
Joseph M. Sullivant, who will establish himself at least afford to spare from Ohio. 
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TRENCHING GROUND FOR GRAPES. 


We have repeatedly spoken of the importance of 
deeply trenching grounds designed for grape culture—| 
i. e., digging and reversing the position of the soil to} 
the depth of two feet or more, as is universally prac-| 
tised by the wine growers around Cincinnati. The) 
following, by one of the most experienced vignerons | 
of that vicinity, gives a useful caution on this subject : | 


Messrs. Epitors :— There are no doubt many 
friends among your subscribers, who are going to cul- 
tivate the grape. You will do them a great service | 
by warning them against the malpractice of having 
their ground trenched during the cold and wet winter 
season, as vineyards thus established will never make 
good vineyards. The trenching ought to be done in 
the spring, when the ground is open for field culture, 
and may be continued during summer, as time and 
weather will permit. The vines are then to be plant- 
edin the fall, or in the following spring—the fall 
planting, however, preferred. There seems to bea 
difference of opinion in regard to the planting time, 
even among men of practice. For my part, however, 
I could never find good philosophy in spring planting, 
neither of vines nortrees. The continued tine weath- 
er which we have in the fall, compared with the con-| 
stantly changing weather in the spring, is alone a/| 
sufficient reason to be in favor of fall planting.— 
Where the ground for establishing a vineyard is not 
trenched all over, but merely holes or ditches made, 
the case is quite different. The holes or ditches are! 
then best made from the fall time during the whole 
winter, but left open to be exposed to the frost, snow 
and rain, all of which will benefit the condition of the 
soil considerably, for the reception of the vines at the 
proper time. 

By trenching clayey soil, in a wet and cold season, 
it becomes filled with hard lumps or clods, which from 
being buried out of reach of the rains and the atmos- 
phere, will remain and ruin the soil for several years, 
entirely preventing the prosperous growth of vines. I 
know of an instance where a vineyard had to be 
trenched over again and re-planted, for this reason. 


Every farmer working on a clayey soil, has noticed 
that when plowed in a wet state, such soils form clods 
or lumps that greatly injure the growth of crops, and 
render the cultivation of the land very difficult ; often 
requiring several years to bring the land again into a 
mellow state, even with the aid of rain, air and frost. 
How much more difficult it must be to remedy this 
condition of the soil at a depth of 1 to 2 feet below 
the surface. 

As the operation of trenching is a costly one, it is 
of course important that it should be performed at the 
most proper time, so as to secure the greatest health 
and durability of the vines. Yours, &c. 
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Cincinnati, Feb., 1855. Cus. A. ScHuUMANN. 


GREAT DAIRY COWS. 


The agricultural and other papers, East, West, 
North and South, have been trying which could out- 
brag the other in specimens of extraordinary cows.— 
All of this talk proves nothing of general value, and 
we have thought not best to occupy our space with it. 
The true interest of the Dairyman, like that of the 
Wool Grower, is to keep such stock as will make the 
best returns upon cost and keeping, taking into the 
account his particular locality as to climate, feed and 
market, and this will generally be found in favor of 
good medium animals. Statements like the follow- 
ing, then, are rather curious than useful, but in the 
main cannot be compared even with each other, for 
lack of full details as to relative weight, age, feed, 
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ALT ALDIrrrrorrorroyrvyryyevrvr 


The Oakes Cow,of Danvers, Mass., has been a 
standing boast for years. She is reported to have 
produced about 20 lbs. of butter per week. 

The Ingals Cow, according to the Maine Farmer, 
“yielded 21 lbs. of butter per week on grass alone, 
and she was a little scrimp of a cow.” 

Madame Giantess, a Patton cow belonging to J. W. 
Brock, of Highlend Co.,O., weighs,in good condition, 
2000 Ibs., is 7 years old. She will yield in good feed 
32 quarts of milk a day, which will make some 3 lbs. 
of butter. Ona favorable trial, she has yielded 40 
quarts a day, making 24 |bs. of butter in a week. 

Mr. Seymour, of Hartford, Ct., exhibited a native 
cow, at the late fair of that county, which was certi- 
fied to have produced an average of 20 quarts of milk 
per day, during the six months including winter, mak- 
ing 154 lbs. of butter per week, from 1st November 
to May. The butter was sold at 31 cts. per |b., and 
the skimmed milk at 2 cents a quart, from which her 
owner realized nearly $8 a week. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Tribune says, a gentleman in 
that vicinity has a Devon cow, 6 years old, which runs 
on the common by day, and at night is shut up and 
fed on bran, hay or vegetables. Her yield of milk 
was about 18 quarts per day, for the year, which sold 
at 10 cents per quart, amounting in the year to $648, 


| or nearly $12,50 per week. 


We have seen sober statements of cows having 
yielded milk from which a pound of butter could be 
made from 4 or 5 quarts. Many cows will yield from 
ten to fifteen pounds of butter per week, though this 
is double the average of dairy produce. It often hap- 
pens that the best dairy cows are of no particular 
breed, and weigh less than half as much as “Madame 
Giantess.” But these chance excellencies will not 
do to found a general argument upon, since many of 
these best cows will not produce calves in any way 
remarkable as milkers. The only safe way in breed- 
ing dairy stock, is to select such for propagation as 
have been carefully bred for that purpose for several 
generations, and until the habit of breeding true, has 
been well established. Thus, in time, with judicious 
management, they become thorough-bred, (as near as 
may be,) and this is about all we recognize of that 
term, which has mystified so many of our stock grow- 
ers at the present time. For if either famous men or 
animals have the curiosity to go far back on their ped- 
igrees, even the Herd Book will not shield them from 
running against some terrible mean relations. 


SPRING WHEAT FOR SEED. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—I observe that some 
of your subscribers are inquiring where spring wheat 
for seed can be had, through your paper. I sent West 
to a friend, last winter, and purchased 4 bushels, which 
did not arrive until late in April. Of this we raised 
between 30 and 40 bushels. A part of this is still 
unsold ; we sell at $2,50 ; will bag and deliver at de- 
pot at this price. 

Our winter wheat looked well late in the fall, but 
has been snow covered for the past 6 weeks, and we 
hope will come out fine in the spring. Oursheep are 
beginning to run down from so long a cold spell, and 
I have been told that very many are in a diseased con- 
dition, near Canton. Yours, J. S. Kerry. 

Massillon, Feb. 24, 1855. 








Crariryixc Marre Sucar.—A Vermont farmer 
says the following is a sure method of clarifying ma- 
ple sugar: Filter all your sap before boiling, through 
a hopper or box of sand, which will take out, not only 
the stains derived from leaves, tubs, crumbs of bark, 
but all other coloring matter that can prevent the su- 
gar from being pure white. 





























LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
February 1, 1855. 
{From the Scientific American.) 

Hay Maxine Macuine.—G. A. Brown, of Middle- 
town, R. I. : I claim the construction of a machine in 
manner and form as described, or in any other man- 
ner or form substantially the same, applying the pow- 
er directly from the driving wheels to the spreading 
apparatus, thus saving the loss of power caused by 
friction in a series of wheels, using coiled or spring 
teeth, and the application of such machine to the pur- 
pose of spreading and turning hay. 


Cuttinc ANDGRINDING VEGETABLES.—-Wm. H. Harn, 
of Carlisle, Pa. : I claim a slicing or cutting appara- 
tus, consisting of a cylinder armed with knives, and | 
working in connection with stationary knives, sub- | 
stantially as described, or the equivalent thereof, the | 
whole being so constructed as to slice the fruit or veg- | 
etables and then crush or grind them in the same ma- 
chine, as described. 

Grass Harvesters.—Jas. H. Maydole and A. W. | 
Morse, of Eaton, N. Y.: We claim the combination | 
of the adjustable and controlable roller, a, with a grass 
harvester, substantially and for the purpose set forth. 

Cuttivators.—John Imel, of Liberty, Ind.: I claim | 
the curved and adjustable guard or fender, hinged as | 
described to a tongue supported upon running gear. 


Seep Pranters.—John Blackwood, of Franklin 
county, O.: I claim the additional hopper to catch 
the seed which falls off of the slide after it passes the 
brush, substantially as described. 

Seep Pianters.—Job Brown, of Lawn Ridge, III. : | 
I do not claim, separately, the distributing plates, I 
for they have been previously used. 

But I claim the combination of the cups, F, placed | 
obliquely en a rotating cylinder, in combination with | 
the distributing plates, I, the above parts operating in| 


the manner and for the purpose shown and described. | 
Piows.—Alfred Doe, of Concord, N. H.: I claim, 








| 
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DeLIvVeRING APPARATUS OF GRAIN HaRVESTERS.— 
E. A. Morrison, of Laurenceville, Va., (assignor to 
himself and R. J. Morrison, of Richmond, Va.) : Iam 


i fully aware, that an endless belt with rakes thereon 


for conveying the cut grain from the platform, and 
hinged doors, controlled by weight or spring, have 
both been used on reaping machines, for gathering 
and delivering the cut grain in bundles ; these I do 
not claim. 

But [ claim,in combination with an endless convey- 
ing belt with rakes thereon, and the weighted or spring 
door, the inclined flange on said door, under which the 


| grain is carried and compressed, until the rake teeth 
| come against said flange, when the door is forced up- 


ward on its hinges, and the cut grain delivered in com- 
pact bundles, as set forth. 


Corn anp Cos CrusHer.—John S. Griffith, of Hun- 
tington, Pa.: I claim the combination of platform, p, 
holders, q, and knives, ], arranged with the crushing 

rustums and concaves, as constructed and operating, 
for the purpose set forth. 


Crover Hvutters.—Jonathan Hibbs, of Tullytown, 
Pa. : I claim combining with the concave shell two 
flanges diverging from a central point, and so acting 
as to divide the chaff from the fresh fed straw during 
the time that the former is passing a second time 
round the cylinder, substantially as described. 


Processes ror Maxine Soar.—Richard A. Tilgh- 
man, of Philadelphia, Pa. : I claim the manufacturing 

f soap by subjecting a mixture of fatty matters and 
solution of carbonanted alkalies to a high temperature 
and pressure, as described. 

Burrer Workers.—J. M. Williams, of Blanches- 
ter, Ohio: I claim a hollow cone in combination with 
a conical roller working on its apex, constructed in 
the manner and for the purpose substantially as de- 
scribed. 

Gratn AND Grass Harvesters.—Cyrenus Wheel- 
er, of Venice, N. Y.: I claim the combination of the 

ouble-edged cutters, r r, with the cutter bar, x x, the 
braces, z z, the vibrating cutters, 1], their shanks, m 


first, two separate furrow-boards arranged to vibrate | m, projections, u u, the circular ribs, t t, the bolts, p 
perpendicularly, independent of the point and share, | p, the springs, a, the holes, q q, the ribs, d, the cavi- 
so as to turn alternately right and left furrows on | ties, y y, or their equivalents, as substantially set forth, 
level or inclined land, with equal facility ; operating | the whole forming the cutting apparatus of the ma- 


in combination with « swivel point and shares ar- | 
ranged to vibrate under the land side with the body | 
or front portion of the furrow board, substantially as | 
described. | 

Second, in combination with the swivel point 
shares, body and one of the furrow boards mentioned 
in the above claim, I claim a sub-furrow board ar- 
ranged to vibrate perpendicularly, so constructed as to | 


turn a subsoil furrow in one direction upon the top of | 


the furrow just plowed in the opposite direction, there- 


by making it serve as a common plow, in one direc- | 


| 


tion, and a subsoil in the other, substantially as de- 
scribed. 


chine. 

Second, I claim the revolving or track rake, con- 
sisting of its frame, 1, its wheel, 3, shaft, 4, pinions, 7, 
10, shaft, 6, wheel, 5, teeth, 8, apron, 2, joint, 9, and 
cap, 11, or their equivalents, arranged and combined 
substantially as set forth. 

Seep PLanters.—Jarvis Case, of Sprinfield, Ohio : 
I claim the agitation of the seed slide, I, by means of 
a rocker, G, wire, 8, and levers, g and x, for the pur- 
pose of filling the seed hole with a uniform amount of 
seed, as set forth. 

Second, I claim the elastic cut-off plate, t, in com- 






bination with brush, v, arranged and constructed in 
Frame or Grain Harvesters.—Aaron Palmer, of | the manner and for the purpose described. 
Brockport, N. Y.: I claim connecting the wheel, A, | Prows.—Arnton Smith, of Scotville, Ill. : I do not 


the cutter beam, B, and the tongue, C, to the frame, | .).: 
D, in the manner described, by which the frame ope. claim any of the separate parts of my plow as new, 


: °-!and Iam aware that two plows have been united 
gle Ap he pikes bord ng era go 'S somewhat like mine, but so that both must advance 
rises and falls independ of the wheel, thereby | @eether. and one must, when raised alone, or — 
adapting itself to undulating surfaces ; and by which spon mend es other, whilst my separate plows may 
means the draught of the team holds the cutter beam | : : . 
snug to the ground, thereby causing the machine to| ae ey we ee the ohbemed ——- —— 

t close and smooth. _with plow 2, by means of hinged slide rods, D, bar, E, 
re » Coecak Weld we and rod, F, for the purpose of allowing each plow a 
agg gs I “iris “alps avid Russell, of Drewers- | somewhat free and independent motion, and yet bring 
burgh, Ind. : I claim the combination of cutters with | the plow under the control of one hand of the plow- 


an endless chain or chains operating as described and| man, and in some degree control both plows, as set 
for the purposes set forth. | forth. 
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PORTRAITS OF ANIMALS, 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—Will] you please 
state in your paper that I have engaged Mr. Joun R. 
Pace, a promising young artist of this State, to go 
into the States of Ohio and Kentucky, to take draw- 
ings of such animals as their owners may be desirous 
of having engraved for the forthcoming American 
Herd Book. The cow “ Bloom,” in the last number 
of the Ohio Cultivator, was done by Mr. Page, and is 
an accurate likeness. 

A sufficient number of pedigrees having been prom- 
ised, the publication of the 2d vol. of the Herd Book 
will be made. In a few days I shall send out a new 
circular, with directions for making out the pedigrees, 
to such breeders as intend to register their cattle in 
the book. Yours truly, Lewis F, ALLEN. 
Black Rock, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1855. 


-_—_——— 


WATER-PROOF COMPOSITION FOR LEATHER. 


Take one pint of boiled linseed oil, two ounces of 
beeswax, two ounces of spirits of turpentine, two 
ounces of Burgundy pitch, and one-fourth of an ounce 
of lamp-black. Let them be carefully melted over a 
slow fire. With this mixture, new boots and shoes 
are to be rubbed, in the sun or at a littledistance from 
the fire, with a sponge or brush. This operation 
should be repeated without wearing them, as often as 
they become dry, until they are fully saturated ; 
which will require four or five times brushing. By 
this, the leather becomes impervious to water. The 
boot or shoe, thus prepared, lasts much longer than 
common leather ; it acquires such pliability that it 
will never shrivel, nor grow hard, and, in that state, 
is the most effectual preventive against colds, &c. 
A boot or shoe thus prepared, ought not to be worn 
till it becomes perfectly dry and elastic ; as in the 
contrary case, the leather will become too soft, and 
wear out much sooner than it otherwise would. 

Townsend, O. J. H. M. 


A GREAT DUCK STORY. 


The Peruvian Duck is a large, hardy species ; I had 
one at five months old, that weighed seven lbs. The 
first I ever saw was at the State Fair at Dayton, and 
I was determined to have some of them, providing I 
could find out who the owner was; but I looked in 
vain, I could not find the owner, and I gave it up, quite 
disgusted at not finding the exhibitor’s name attached 
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A PLAIN MAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
I’ve a crown I can spend, 
I've a wife and a friend, 
And a troop of little children at my knee, John Brown ; 
I've a cottage of my own, 
With the ivy overgrown, 
And a garden with a view of the sea, John Brown ; 
I can sit at my door, 
By my shady sycamore, 
Large of heart, though of very small estate, John Brown ; 
So come and drain a glass, 
In my arbor as you pass, 
And I'll tell you what I love and what I hate, John Brown. 


I love the song of birds, 
And the children’s early words, 
And a loving woman’s voice, low and sweet, John Brown ; 
And I hate a false pretence, 
And a want of common sense, 
And arrogance and fawning deceit, John Brown ; 
And I love the meadow flowers, 
And the briar in the bowers, 
And I love an open face without guile, John Brown ; 
I hate a selfish knave, 
And a proud conceited slave, 
And a lout who’d rather borrow than toil, John Brown. 


I love a simple song, 
That awakes emotions strong, 

And the word of hope that raises him who faints, John Brown; 
And I hate the constant whine, 
Of the foolish who repine, 

And turn their good to evil by complaints, John Brown ; 
But ever when I hate, 
If I seek my garden gate, ‘ 

And survey the world around me and above, John Brown ; 
The hatred flies my mind, 
And I sigh for human kind, 

And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, John Brown. 


So, if you like my ways, 
And the comfort of my days, 
I can tell you how | live so unvexed, John Brown ; 
I never scorn my health, 
Nor sell my soul for wealth, 
Nor destroy one day the pleasure of the next, John Brown ; 
I've parted with my pride, 
And I take the sunny side, 
For I’ve found it worse than folly to be sad, John Brown ; 
I keep a consdience clear, 
I've a hundred pounds a year, 
And I manage to exist and to be glad, John Brown. 





Pornts or Cattite.—Finlay Dun, in an essay in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, gives the 
following as the external marks which cattle should 
possess, that they may produce a healthy and vigorous 
progeny :—The head small, muzzle fine and tapering, 
nostrils large and open, the eyes full and lustrous, ears 
small, and not too thick, the head well set on the 
neck, the distance between the ears and the angle of 
the jaw short, but the width behind the ears consider- 








to the article exhibited. So I was looking over the 
list of premiums, and saw that Mr. West, of New Pa- 
ris, took the premium on Peruvian ducks, and I cor- 
responded with him, and last February I got two 
ducks and one drake, for which I paid him the sum of 
three dollars. Some time early in March, they com- 
menced laying and laid one hundred and twenty odd 
eggs. 
I sold ducks and eggs to the amount of $24 75, and 
plucked the feathers from twenty for four times, and 
have seven ducks left for another start next spring.— 
Not all told yet; it is hard, but must come, for it is 
the truth. One of the ducks laid to eggs a day, or 
the drake laid one, for I frequently got three eggs of 
aday. If I knew you was a lover of ducks, I would 
send you some eggs; if you want some, let it be 
known. H. D. WacEner. 
Vandalia, Montgomery Co.,, O., Feb., 1855. 


able, (no dairy cow should have a short thick neck,) 
the chest wide and deep ; the girth, taken immediate] 
behind the shoulder, should closely correspond with 
the length from behind the ear to the rise of the tail; 
the carcass of a barrel shape, for a thin, flat-ribbed 
animal eats largely, thrives badly, and is unusually 
liable to diarrhoea ; there should be little space be- 
tween the prominence of the hip and the last rib, the 
quarter large, the measurement from the prominence 
of the haunch backwards to the rise of the tail, and 
downwards to the hock, as great as possible ; the hide 
thick and pliant ; smallness of bone is a sure indica- 
tion of early maturity and aptitude for fattening. 


Dry Murrain tn Cattte.—D. D. Bess, of Dug- 
way, New York, communicates the following to the 
Northern Farmer, as a specific for that disease : 

First drench with 2 lbs. melted fresh butter; now 
half fill a common junk bottle with coarse salt, then 








Remark.—Thank you, good friend! but we do not sit still long 
enough at a time to hatch duck eggs ; but if you will send usa pair 
of birds, ready hatched, and a nice little pond of water for them to 
swim in, you shall have your choice of any of the half dozen old 
hats on our shelf. 








fill it with hot water, not boiling hot, as it may break 
the bottle, and as soon as it is cool enough, turn 
down all you can find of it, then fill with cold water. 
Shake and turn down the remainder—keep the ani- 
mal confined for two hours, then give it all the water 


Fifty-four miles of the Pacific road from St. Louis, | it will drink, and the treatment will seldom need re- 


West, is now in operation. 


peating. 
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COLUMBUS, MARCH 1, 1855. 
Po q 

Our Premium Seeps will not be ready for distribu- 
tion until about the 15th inst., owing to some disap- 
pointment in procuring a few of the varieties. 

Cotp WEATHER is again upon us—the thermometer 
on the morning of the 26th ult. stood at 2 deg. below 
zero—the coldest of the season. At Cleveland on the 
morning of the 23d ult., it is said to have been 19 be- 
low. The thaw mentioned in our last did not take off 
all the snow, and the wheat crop is still pretty well 
protected. 

J. S. Gor, who advertises in this paper, has some 
choice stock ; as we know from having had our hands 
upon it, last Fall. 


Return Passes ro Drovers.—We learn with plea- 
sure that the N. Y. Central and the N. Y. & Erie Rail- 
roads, have yielded to the force of circumstances, and 
restored to drovers their free return passes. This was 
always right when passes were honestly used, and we 
hope amicable feelings will be fully restored between | 
the drovers and the railroads. It never should have | 
been otherwise with interests so mutually related. 


Portraits or AntmALs.—We are much gratified | 
to learn from L. F. Atte, that he has engaged the | 
services of J. R. Page, to visit the West for the pur- | 
pose of taking the likenesses of animals for his new | 
Herd Book. Mr. Page has drawn some of the best 
portraits we have seen, and we hope our stock men 
will embrace this opportunity to secure illustrations of | 
their cattle, and if possible, of horses and other ani- | 
mals. J. W. Orr, of N. Y., has shown himself com-! 
petent to engrave Mr. Page’s drawings. A good pic- | 
ture is a good thing, but a bad picture is a standing | 
reproach ; and of this latter we have had a liberal) 
supply, these last few years. 


Erie County has formed an agricultural society by | 
itself, since the dissolution with Huron. We are glad} 
to notice the spirit which the several County Societies | 
of the State evince, and predict there will be good | 


progress in this direction the coming season. 


Hepcinc.—An essay on Osage Orange Hedging, 
including preparation of the seed, raising the plants, 
preparing the ground, and setting and trimming the 
hedge, by Jas. McGrew, will be commenced in our 
next number. 


INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. 


DistasEt or Fowis.—My chickens are dying by the 
dozen. They commence slobbering and their heads 
swelling, and go blind. They die in 2 or 3 days after 
they are taken. Is there a remedy! Please let us 
know through the Cultivator. There is a great deal 
of it in this neighborhood. J.T. J. 

Newark, O. 

Answer.—Your fowls have the roup. Peter Me- 
LENDY, who is one of the biggest Shanghais in Ohio, 
says of this disease : 








‘one be removed. 


| is offensive to the smell. 


| put it out of its misery, even if it cost $20. 
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, Of all the diseases that I have had to contend 9 
with, I think the roup is the worst. 
Of this I am perfectly satisfied, that if a fowl ina 4 


It is contagious. 


flock has it, that all will take it, unless the diseased 
Roup is somewhat like the distem- 


per among dogs. My fowls are affected thus: very 


difficult in breathing, gaping, rattling in the throat, 


swelling of the head, feverish, eyes swollen, with a 


| thin, slimy matter, oozing from them, and it sometimes 


closes them up, and blindness is the result. There is 
a discharge from the nose of a thick, fetid matter, that 
The fowl is dull and mopy, 
and suffers much. If taken in time, it can be cured, 
but if suffered to run too long, better kill the fowl] and 
My rem- 
edy is as follows : 

Take the fow! and put it in a warm, dry place; wash 
the head and throat with warm rain water and castile 
soap; then take spirits of turpentine and Jard, mix 
well, and rub this mixture on the head and throat 
thoroughly once a day, and be particular to clean the 
nostrils well. I have found this remedy to be the best 
I have ever tried, and I have tried all that are in the 
different poultry books, without doing any good. 

Bottom Lanps.—What is the best remedy for bot- 
tom lands that have been washed or worn down ? 

Miami Co. T. V. W. Y. 

Answer—Turn up in April or May with a double 
Michigan plow, 10 or 12 inches deep, seed with oats, 
and stock down to mixed grasses—timothy, blue grass, 
clover, &c., and let it lay for a few years either in pas- 
ture or meadow. 


Centra Inpiana.—We have pretty sleighing here 
in our flat, heavy timbered country. Wheat is get- 
ting a fine rest from the frost, but the intense cold has 
killed all the peaches and many of the apples. 

Grant Co., Ind, J 


————--—_+ 3 Geo -— -—— 


MEETING OF STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, FEB. 13, 
14, 15 AND 16, 1855. 


[Extracts From Minutes. ] 


Present—Messre. Worthington, Musgrave, Steele, 
Ladd, Greene, Stedman, Cox, Sullivant, Waddle and 
Krom—being a full Board. 

The following awards were made: 

To Harry Chase, of Milan, Erie Co., for best ar- 
ranged and cultivated farm, $50. 

To C. H. Coe, of Licking Co., for best five acres of 
corn, (130 bush., one acre producing 147 bush.,) $40. 

To H. Ridenour, Franklin Co., for best acre of oats 
(63 bush.,) $20. 

o G. 8S. Innis, Franklin Co., for b 
fodder, (12,250 Ibs.) $12. fan OE 

To John Kelly, Cuyahoga Co., for the best quarter 
acre of sweet potatoes, (90 bush.) $12. 

To Jos. Mock, of Franklin Co., for 2d best quarter 
acre sweet potatoes, (769 bush.) $10. 

To John Kelly, Cuyahoga Co., for best quarter acre 
os (1164 se $12. 

o Sutton ohler, Zanesvill ing i 
marble, Silver Medal. — eset) Some. 

To John M. Cooke, Geneva, Ashtabula Co., for su- 
perior portable Flouring Mill, Diploma. 

Gen. Worthington presented to the Board, for the 
library, in behalf of the Scioto Valley Importing Com- 
pany, eight volumes of the English Herd Book. The 
Board to procure subsequent volumes, as issued. 

Resolved, That the premiums be open to competition 
from other States. 

Resolved, That County Societies be allowed to open 
their premium list, for competition, from other coun- 
ties, except in the case of farm crops. 

Several important changes are contemplated to be 
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made in the premium list, in the appointment of award-! skilled in this art, and in vegetable gardening gener- 
ing committees, and in rules and rates of admissionto ally, should procure “ Buist’s Kitchen Gardener,” a 
future State Fairs. These changes are under advise- | little work pretty well adapted to our climate, and 
ment, and will be acted upon at the next meeting. costing only 50 cts. 

The Board were unable to decide in regard to hold- 
ing a State Fair in 1855, being embarrassed by the 
action of the Railroad Companies. Invitations were 


+ -eee- - 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


An AppreEss on Agricultural Chemistry, by Joun Locker, M. D., 
(formerly Professor of Chemistry inthe Medical College of Ohio,) 
delivered at the Fifth Annual Fair of the Warren Co. Ag. Society, 
Sept., 1854. 


made for holding the Fair at Cincinnati, Chillicothe, 
and Columbus, responsible parties in the last named 
city, proposing to make a cash subscription of $4,000. 
G. Spracue, Secretary. 
State Ag. Rooms, Columbus, Feb. 16, 1855. 
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| one of the first chemists and geologists in Ohio, and 
an ardent friend of Agriculture. We learn from this 
address that he has taken up his residence at Lebanon; 
and with his characteristic generosity, he offers to de- 
vote a portion of his remaining days to the promotion 
of agricultural science among the farmers ot Warren 
| county, in teaching a class of young men agricultural 
chemistry and geology, or in making an agricultural 
| survey of the county, as they may desire ; provided 
| such arrangements can be made as will secure him 
| from pecuniary loss in the undertaking. We sin- 
a = : | cerely hope that the farmers of that wealthy county 
HOT BEDS FOR FARMERS. | will promptly comply with the conditions. We shall 
Every farmer who has some knowledge of garden- Sve @ few extracts from the address in our next. 
ing, can easily make and manage a hot bed, so as to: Tue Mepicat Counseitor, or Weekly Gazette of the Medical and 
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The author of this address has been long known as , 





procure many kinds of garden vegetables a month or 
so earlier than his less provident neighbors. 

The above cut represents a hot bed in operation, | 
with the sash or glass covering partially removed.— 
The bed is made of stable manure, in a state of fer- 
mentation. The manure should be well mixed, and 
sufficiently moist to prevent its becoming dry. 

To make the bed, mark out the size on the ground, 
(in a sheltered location, exposed to the sun,) about a 
foot wider and longer than the frame, drive a stake at 
each corner, say 2 feet in height, then place on the 
manure, treading it down evenly, till the pile is at least | 
two feet high, which will be sufficient for starting) 
plants of early vegetables, growing lettuce, radishes. | 
&c. ; but if heat is to be continued long enough for| 
growing cucumbers, melons, &c., three or four feet of, 
manure will be requisite, if made early in March; as} 
it will settle nearly one half. 

On top of the manure put the frame, which should | 
be made of stout boards or plank, the back side about 
two feet in height and the front one foot, in order to 
give sufficient slope to the sash—and the size about 
4 by 12 feet; or, if old window sash are on hand, the 
frame may be made of a size to fitthem. The sash 
for hot beds should be made without any cross bars, | 
and the panes of glass lapped over each other, so as) 
to carry off the wet, and at the same time allow the 
moisture that condenses on the inside to pass out be-| 
tween the laps of the glass. | 

Next, put inside the frame about six inches in depth | 
of fine mellow earth, spread evenly over the surface! 
of the bed ; allow one or two days’ time for the earth | 
to get warm, then it is fit for planting. 

The kinds of seeds usually sown in hot beds, are | 
tomato, pepper, celery, early cabbage, cauliflower, &e.,| 
to produce early plants for setting out in the garden| 
in May, and radish, lettuce, cress, &c., for early table | 
use. But market gardeners and amateurs also grow | 
early cucumbers, melons, asparagus, sea kail, rhubarb, | 
&c.,—the three last by setting good strong roots into_ 
the bed. 

Much care is requisite to water the hot bed when 
dry, (using water that has stood for some hours inside 
the frame, to take the chill off,) and also to give the 
plants air, by raising the sash a few inches each day 
in fine weather, and shading the plants from the hot 
sun, or removing the glass entirely during warm sunny 
days. Those of our readers who wish to become 





Physical Sciences. R. Hills, M. D., Editor and Proprietor, Co- 
lumbus,O. $2a year. 

Dr. Hills has recently removed to this city, from 
Delaware, Onio, where he was quite popular and suc- 
cessful, we believe, as a practising physician. He 
displays commendable enterprise in starting a weekly 
scientific journal in these hard times, and if its neat- 
ness of appearance is equalled by its merits, (of which 
we are not competent to judge,) it ought to be liber- 
ally sustained by the profession. 

Tue InpEPENDENT.—The largest Religious Newspaper in the world. 
Edited by Pastors of Congregational Churches in New York and 
vicinity. Among the contributors to its columns are Henry Ward 
Beecher, Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and oth- 
er celebrated writers. Terms, $2 per year. Joseph H. Ladd, 
Publisher, New York. 


This is not only the “ largest religious newspaper 
in the world,” but in our opinion also the cheapest and 
Best. Among the dozen or more religious papers 
which come to us weekly, not one is read by us with 
as much interest and profit as the Independent. Its 
relgious articles are evidently from the pens and hearts 
of living men, deeply imbued with the spirit of Curist 
and of human progress, with less of bigotry and secta- 
rianism than is often found among religious writers. 
Its literary contributions are of a high order, as might 
be expected from the names above mentioned ; and its 
foreign correspondence and commercial news are alone 
worth the price of subscription. To such of our read- 
ers as believe with us in the doctrine that “man shall 
not live by bread alone,” but that our moral and spir- 
itual wants demand attention as well as the mere 
physical, we can heartily commend the Independent. 

“Tue Citizen oF THE Wor tp” is the title of a neat 
littie paper recently started in Philadelphia, edited by 
E.inv Burritt, the well known linguist, traveler and 
philanthropist, and published by Geo. W. Taylor, 
monthly, fifty cents per year. Those who feel an in- 
terest in the Ocean Penny Postage reform, and other 
benevolent enterprises for which Mr. Burritt has be- 
come so noted, will do well to send on their half dol- 
lar for the Citizen. 


Tue AcricvLturaL INTEREST, as affected by the 
Reciprocity Treaty, the Tariff and the Coastwise 
Trade. Bya Middle State Farmer. We rather guess 
that this “ Middle State Farmer” is our good friend, 
Hon. C. P. Holeomb, of the State of Delaware. 
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| Remedy.—On examination at the top of each tumor, 
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Orver Dirtera, Continued.—- Bot Flies, Horse Flies ,&c. 

Tue Horse Bor Fry, (@strus equi,) is well known 
to all persons much accustomed to being with horses 
in the summer, when it may be seen, about the size 
and color of a honey bee, darting about the legs and 
sides of the horse, and depositing its knits or eggs 
upon the hair on such parts as the horse will be likely 
to lick, by which means the eggs become loosened, | 
and are taken into the mouth, from whence they pass 
into the stomach with the food or drink, where they | 
hatch, and the larva or bot worms attach themselves 
to the inner coat of the stomach, and subsist upon the 
mucus or chyme for several months, or till the follow- 
ing spring, when they arrive at maturity, and let go 
their hold, and are voided with the dung; they then 
enter the ground, and remain inactive for a short time, 
and then change to the winged or perfect state, ready 
to renew the race in the very singular manner we} 
have stated. 

Are bots injurious to horses ? is a question that most | 
persons have usually answered in the affirmative; but 
we find that the most experienced and observant horse | 
owners and veterinarians, are of the opinion that these | 
worms or grubs seldom do any material harm in the| 
horses’ stomach ; and at any rate, it is impossible to| 
expel them with any kind of medicine that will not| 
kill the horse or injure him more than the bots will be 
likely todo. Youatr says: 

“'The bots can not, while they inhabit the stomach | 
of the horse, give the animal any pain, for they have 
fastened on the cuticular and insensible coat. They 
cannot stimulate the stomach, and increase its digest- 
ive power, for they are not on the digestive portion of | 
the stomach. ‘They cannot, by their roughness, assist | 
the trituration or rubbing down of the fvod, for no such | 





office is performed in that part of the stomach—the | 
food is softened, not rubbed down. They cannot be 
injurious to the horse, for he enjoys the most perfect 
health when the cuticular part of his stomach is filled | 
with them, and their presence is not even suspected | 
until they appear at the anus. They cannot be re-| 
moved by medicine, because they are not in that part| 
of the stomach to which medicine is usually conveyed, | 
and if they were, their mouths are too deeply buried in 
the mucus for any medicine, that can be safely admin- 
istered, to reach them ; and, last of all, in due course 
of time they detach themselves, and come away.— 
Therefore, the wise man will leave them to them- 
selves, or content himself with picking them off when 
they collect under the tail and annoy the animal.” 

Tue Ox Bot or Warste, ( (Estrus bovis,) is a little 
larger than the horse bot fly, and resembles in its 
flight a small humble bee. It belongs to the order 
diplera, having only two wings. The female lays her 
eggs on the skin of the backs of cattle, instinctively 
choosing the parts where they will be least likely to 
be disturbed. The eggs are soon hatched by the ani- 
mal heat, and the grubs or larve immediately burrow 
into the skin, causing swellings about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, which are called warbles or wurmals. 

The eggs are deposited in August and September, 
and the swellings are hardly perceptible till the fol- 
lowing spring. They attain their full size in May or 
June, then, if not before removed, the grub crawls out 
of its burrow and falls to the ground, where it buries 
itself, and in a few weeks changes to a fly. 

Not more than six to ten of these tumors will com- 
monly be found on one animal. They can easily be 
felt by passing the hand over the skin along the back, 
before they become large enough to be distinctly vis- 
ible. The irritation caused by them is an injury to 
the animals, hence it is best to remove the grubs by 
hand, which is easily done, as follows : 
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a small hole will be found in the skin, through which 
the grub obtains air ; and on pressure with the thumb 
and finger, a little pus or matter will ooze out. This 
air hole must be slightly enlarged with the point of a 
penknife, then, by squeezing the tumor, the grub will 
be forced out. A very little practice will enable one 
to do this with expedition and little pain to the ani- 
mal. Currying the backs of cattle, especially during 
the fall and winter, is very useful as a preventive of 
this evil, and promotive of health generally. 


Horse Frres.— The most common of our large 
horse flies, Dr. Harris says, “ appears to be the Tuba- 
nus atratus, of Fabricius. It is of a black color, and 
the back is covered with a whitish bloom, like a plum. 


|The eyes are very large, and almost meet on the top 


of the head. The body of this fly is seven-eighths of 
an inch or more in length, and the wings expand 
nearly two inches. The Tabanus cinctus, of Fabri- 
cius, or orange-belted horse fly,is not so common, and 
israther smaller. It is also black, except the first 
three rings of the hind body, which are orange-colored. 
The most common of our smaller horse flies is the 
Tabanus lineola, so named, by Fabricius, because it has 
a whitish line along the top of the hind body. Be- 
sides these flies, we have several more kinds of Taba- 
nus, some of which do not appear to have been de- 
scribed. These blood-thirsty insects begin to appear 
towards the end of June, and continue through the 
summer, sorely tormenting both horses and cattle with 
their sharp bites. Their proboscis, though not usu- 
ally very long, is armed with six stiff, and exceedingly 
sharp needles, wherewith they easily pierce through 
the toughest hide. It is stated that they will not 
touch a horse whose back has been well washed with 
a strong decoction of walnut leaves. The eyes of 
ese flies are very beautiful, and vary in their colors 
and markings in the different species. 


“The golden-eyed forest flies are also distinguished 
for the brilliancy of their spotted eyes, and for their 
clouded or banded wings. They are much smaller 
than the horse-flies, but resemble them in their habits. 
Some of them are entirely black, others are striped 
with black and yellow. They frequent woods and 
thickets, in July and August. 


Sotprer Fiies.—*Most of the soldier flies are 
armed with two thorns or sharp spines on the hinder 
part of the thorax. They form the first family of the 
flies that undergo their transformations within the 
hardened skin of the larva, which is not thrown off 
till they break through it to come out in the winged 
state. Their proboscis contains, at most, only four 
bristles, is not fitted for piercing, but ends with large 
fleshy lips, by means whereof these flies suck the 
sweet juices of flowers. Most of them are found in 
wet places, where their larve live ; some of the latter 
being provided with a tube, in the hinder extremity, 
which they thrust out of the water in order to breathe. 
The skin of these larve is merely shortened a little, 
without wholly losing its former shape, when the in- 
closed insects change to pupe ; thereby showing that 
this family is truly intermediate between the prece- 
ding flies, which cast off their larva skins, and those 
which retain them, and take an oblong oval shape, 
when they become pupa.— 
Some of the soldier fiies (Stra- 
tyomys) have a broad oval body, 
ornamented with yellow trian- 
gles or crescents on each side 
of the back ; others (Sargus) 
are slender. often of a brilliant 
brassy green color, with a bris- 
tle on the tip of their antenna. 
latter live in rich mould.” 





(Stratyomys Chameleon.) 
The maggots of the 
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A CHAPTER ON RAISING FOWLS. 


The intensity of the Hen Fever has subsided some-| 
what, and men are now prepared to take a common 
sense view of the subject. That the raising of poul- 
try on a moderate scale can be made profitable, there 
is no doubt; but it is a well established fact, that 
large numbers kept together, will soon become dis- 
eased and die, despite the most skilful treatment that 
any of our Poulterers have been able to practice. On 
farms, a considerable number of fowls, having the 
range of the barns and stable yards, wil! thrive with 
but little attention ; but when they are confined to a 
single poultry yard, even a limited number require 
careful watching and feeding, to keep them in good, 
healthy condition. 

We think the time has gone by, if indeed such a 
time ever was, when it can be made profitable to buy 
ten to fifty dollar roosters, for legitimate breeding pur- 
poses. Such adventurers can only hope to get their 
money back by being sharp enough to find a set of! 
verdant customers, with more money than discretion. 
Those who wish to establish a good stock of fowls, for 
selling eggs or chickens for table use, can do so more | 
safely as well as more cheaply, by a careful selection | 
from some good medium variety, and afterwards breed- 
ing only from such of their progeny as possess the) 
most desirable qualities. Whatever strain or style is, 
decided upon should be kept free from all incongruous | 
mixtures, and bred towards a fixed standard of excel- 
lence. Very much can be attained in this way, to es- 
tablish a desirable style of size and plumage, or a habit 
of productiveness. In order to secure a good consti- 
tutioned flock, it will be necessary to change the 
roosters nearly every season, as continued breeding in 
and in is ruinous to fowls. There should be one 
rooster to every 8 or 10 hens. | 

If it is desired to confine the fowls to a yard for all 
or a portion of the time, it will be indispensable to 
their health and productiveness to provide for them 
suitable food and fixtures. These need not be expen-| 
sive, but the fixtures should be efficient and complete, | 
so as to secure the safety of the fowls, and allow the | 
keeper ready doveas, and cool of the entire product. | 
We will suggest the plan of a small Henery, capable 
of subsisting say 100 fowls, and if any of our Culti-| 
vator readers know of a better way, let them report. | 


Select for the yard a piece of dry ground, gravelly, 
if convenient, with an inclination to the South or East. | 
Let the yard be as large as you can well afford, which, 
of course, must be regulated by the consideration of 
what you can spare for such purpose. Upon the North 
side of this yard erect your hen house, facing the 
south, with a half roof, sloping back. A building 
ten feet wide and fifteen or twenty feet long, will be 
sufficient. Let the front posts be ten or twelve feet 
high, the back posts three feet shorter. The roof may 
be of boards, battened, or of shingles, so as to keep 
out wet. The sides and ends covered with boards 
running up and down, and the cracks battened. Have 
a small window in each end, and two small windows | 
in front, all furnished with fixed slat blinds, so that 
the sashes can be taken out in hot weather, and the, 
room well ventilated. A scuttle or false chimney in) 
the middle of the roof, with a valve, will afford a good | 
additional facility for ventilation. There must also be | 
a door, where it will be most convenient for the keep-. 
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of the nest boxes must be determined by the kind of 
fowls for which they are designed. If for the large 


| Chinese varieties, the boxes must be made low and 


very easy of access, so that the hens will not be 
obliged to fly up to get in. They should also be shal- 


| low, so that the hen need not hop down from the rim, 


as in that case they are liable to break the eggs.— 
They may also be open to view, as these fowls do not 
require so much privacy as many other kinds. Fowls 


| which are more particular in their habits, may require 


the entrance to the nests to be partially concealed, so 
that the keeper in passing will not annoy the hens 
during the process of laying or sitting. The nest 
boxes may be made stationary or movable,—it makes 
but little difference which. For large fowls, the boxes 
should be some 15 inches in diameter each way, and 
8 or 10 inches deep, with the front cut partly out, to 
allow of easy access. For smaller hens, ten inches 


| will do; and for such as are inclined to be wild, let 


the entrance to the box be from the back side, with a 
high front—say two feet—to serve as a partial screen 
from observation. Then a little soft straw in each 
box, completes the fixtures for this business. 

The whole inside of the Henery should be white- 
washed twice in the year, and the roost poles brushed 
over occasionally with fith oil, to make them distaste- 
ful to vermin. The floor should also be sprinkled over 


/once in a while with fresh wood ashes or slaked 


lime. This, together with droppings from the roosts, 
should be swept out every few weeks, and the floor 
sprinkled anew. These sweepings will form a choice 
manure for vines, and other garden purposes. If it is 
desired to keep several different breeds of fowls, that 
should not run together, it can be done by having lat- 
tice partitions in the hen house and also in the yard, 
to prevent their mixing. Outside of the building, the 
fowls should have access to fresh water, and also a 
suitable number of wallowing beds, made by placing 
low troughs or boxes, partly filled with fine ashes, 
sand, &c. The frequent resort to these will destroy 
and prevent vermin. 

Feeding, for fowls thus confined, must be regularly 
and carefully attended to. Those with young chicks 
should be fed three times a day,and in such quantities 
as they will devour without waste, or leaving any.— 
Change or vary the feed often. For young chicks, 
dough or Indian meal scalded and seasoned with a lit- 
tle salt, and also curdled milk, will be found a good 
staple feed. Boiled potatoes mashed, with whole 
grains of wheat, barley, corn, oats, &c., will form a 
good alternate for the flock at large. Raw potatoes 
and onions, chopped fine, and also a dust of Cayenne 
pepper in the dough, will keep off many diseases and 
pests, and make the hens lay well. Burnt oyster 
shells and bones, pounded fine, should also be within 
their reach at all times. 





Smart Farm—Great Prorits.—The Toledo Re- 
publican notices the farm of one of our subscribers, G. 
S. Breed, near that city, which shows what can be 
done with a few acres. “A little farm well tilled,” 
is our beau ideal of rural life, and when we go to the 
country to finish up our mortal career, we bespeak 
not over five acres for a homestead. The Republican 
says : 

OM. Breed has less than twenty-five acres under 











er, and one or more port-holes, for the fowls to go in cultivation, (which he thinks was about half tilled,) 
and out at. | and his net profits during the past year exceed $1,000. 
For the internal arrangement, put up a sufficient| He promises us a statement, giving the particulars.— 
number of roost poles, of the size of a man’s wrist, and| While such results can be accomplished in a season 
made firm and steady, and high enough from the floor | like the last, let no man complain of the difficulty of 
to allow a person to pass under ; and to assist the hens | making a living at farming. It is proper to say that 
in getting up, have one or more narrow board ladders, | Mr. Breed’s idea of good farming differ very much 
leading from the ground tothe roost poles. Thestyle| from those of many who follow the business.” 
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"Mrs. te DIA JANE Posse, our canes will be glad 
to learn, has consented to become an occasional con- | 
tributor to our columns. A valuable article from her 
pen on the injurious effects of camphor, will be found 
in another column. Our testimony might be added to| 
hers, for, having taken as we though, a small dose, of 
camphoretted spirits, the past summer, to check chol- 
era symptoms, we suffered so keenly and severely in 
mind and body for hours, as the consequence, that but 
little short of a positive conviction that it would save 
life, would induce us to take it again. 

We have also on hand a beautiful little poem from | 
Mrs. Pierson, which our readers may expect in the 
next number. 


Mrs. Gace’s Account of life in St. Louis while, 
snow and ice bound, will be found quite interesting. 
This winter will be a memorable one from its sever- | 
ity. In many portions of our country, the thermom- | 
eter has sunk lower in some places than in any pre- 
vious winter of which we have record. In some of! 
the New England States it went as low as 44° below | 
zero, being measured by a spirit thermometer, as mer- 
cury froze at 42° below zero. 

Trains of rail-cars were blocked up by the snow on| 
our western prairies, for several days in succession, 
till cars were broken up for fuel; oysters which were | 
fortunately aboard one train, were eaten alone for) 
food, to support life till relief reached them. 


Femate Mepicat Loan Funn Assocration.—Dr. | 
Harriet K. Hunt, who has been in successful practice 
as a physician in Boston for the last twenty years, and 
whose annual “protests” against “taxation without 
representation,” has made her widely known through 
the States, is now taking a circuit through Ohio, ac- | 
companied by Mrs. T. C. Severance, of Cleveland, to 
awaken both interest and action in behalf of female) 
physicians. The demand for these is far greater than | 
the supply, and a majority of the young women who, 
desire to enter the profession, and who seem naturally | 
adapted to it, have not the necessary funds to defray | 
the expenses of a medical education. 
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| for fresh conmentesten at any season of the year, to 


cause it to keep any length of time, it having been 
cooked.” 

We doubt whether this lady has had much experi- 
ence in this method of making butter, especially “at 
all seasons,” and we do not suppose that all who may 
try it will fully agree with her in regard to the quality 
of the article when made, though some persons may 
fancy it. This method has long been well known in 
Engiand, and several times published in this country, 
without finding general favor. The following direc- 
tions from an English work are more reliable than 
those of the Boston paper : 

“The milk while warm from the cow is strained 
into either large shallow brass pans, well tinned, or 
earthen ones, holding from two five gallons, in which 
should be a smal! quantity of cold water. This is 
thought to prevent the milk from burning, and to cause 
the cream to be more completely separated and thrown 
to the top. 

“The morning meal of milk stands till about the 
middle of the day ; the evening meal until the next 
The pans are now steadily carried to, and 
placed over a clear, slow fire of charcoal, or over a 
stove. The heat should be so managed as not to suf- 
fer the milk to boil, or, as they provincially term it, 
‘to heave ;’ as that would injure thecream. ‘The cri- 
terion of its being sufficiently scalded is a very nice 
point ; the earthern pan, having its bottom much 
smaller than the top allows this point to be more 
easily ascertained ; because when the milk is suffi- 


_ciently scalded, the pan throws up the form of its bot- 


| tom on the surface of the cream. 

“ The brass pan, if almost as big at the bottom as 
at the top, gives no criterion to judge by, but the ap- 
pearance and texture of the surface of the cream, the 
wrinkles upon which become smaller and the texture 
In summer, it must be observed, 
the process of scalding ought to be quicker than in the 
winter, as in very hot weather, if the milk should be 
kept over too slow a fire, it would be apt to run or 
curdle. 

“ This process being finished, the pans are carefully 
returned to the dairy ; and should it be the summer 
season, they are placed in the coolest situation ; if on 


© 
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»| stone floors or slate benches, the better; but should 


The “Ohio Female Medical Education Society, 
located at Cleveland, and whose constitution we pub-| 
lished two years since, (see vol. ix., no. 1.) has 
changed its name to the “Ohio Female Medical Loan 
Fund Association,” and with the aid of auxiliary soci- 
eties in the various oe designs to reach just such | 
cases as we have spoken of. 
























upon the Reserve, in Columbus, &c. They have just | 
left here, (Feb. 20th,) to visit Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Newark, &c. We hope they will meet with warm 
hearts and open hands wherever they go. 
DEVONSHIRE MODE OF MAKING BUTTER. 

A Lady correspondent of the Boston Cultivator, re- 
commends the method of making butter practised in 
Devonshire and some other northern counties of Eng- 
land, with what is called clotted cream. She says it is 
adapted for all seasons of the year, and assures those 
who will try it, “the butter shall be superior in quality 
and greater in quantity than obtained by any other pro- 
cess, and what is equal in importance, bring a higher 
price in the market ; of a richer color and finer flavor; 
not so hard in winter or soft in summer. This butter 
must not be washed or covered with wet cloths, as 
that would destroy both the color and the fine fra- 
grance, arising from the article when made according 
to the directions. It needs not to be salted more than 
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Miss Hunt and Mrs. Severance have thus far been | 


very success(ul in organizing these branch ee pans, is put into wooden bowls, which should be first 


| it be the winter season, the heat should rather be re- 
| tained, by putting a slight covering over the pans, as 
| cooling too suddenly causes the cream to be thin, and 
| consequently yield Jess butter: the mode of making 
| which is this: The cream should, in hot weather, be 
| made into butter the next day ; ‘but in winter it is 
| thought better to let the cream remain one day longer 
on the milk. The cream, being collected from the 


| rinsed with scalding, then with cold water. It is now 
briskly stirred round one way, with a nicely cleaned 
hand, which must also have been washed in hot and 
then in cold water, for these alternate warm and cold 
ablutions of bow! and hand are not only for the sake 
of cleanliness, but to prevent the butter from sticking 
to either. 

“The cream being thus agitated, quickly assumes 
the consistence of butter, the milky part now readily 
separates, and being poured off, the butter is washed 
and pressed in several cold waters; a little salt is 
| added to season it ; and then it it is well beaten on a 
wooden trencher until the milky and watery parts are 
separated, when it is finally formed into prints for the 
markets.” 

Ask a woman to do you a service, and she considers 
how she ean best accomplish what you wish. Ask a 
man, and he considers how he can best make you ap- 
preciate his intention to serve you. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


Sr. Louis anp THE Snow Srorm—City Lire anp 
CHARITIES. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam :— Twenty-one days have 
gone by, and our great city of one hundred and thirty 
thousand people, have had no Eastern mails. The 
Missouri above, impassible ; the Mississippi blocked 
with ice ; and we have had to live within ourselves 
for a little while, at least. And oh! such a gasping 
for news, sueh groaning and grumbling, such cursing 
and complaining ; and then again what mirth and 
merriment, what a lively appreciation of what a few 
weeks ago seemed hardly worth a thought, what pa- 
tience under disappointment, what kindly endeavors 
to soothe and comfort each other. The mother who 
has a sick daughter afar off; the wife whose husband 
is among the delayed passengers ; the widow expect- 
ing aremittance to pay her rent, which has fallen 
due ; the young maiden whose marriage day has gone 
by, her lover among the snow drifts; the merchant 
who waits for his goeds ; the hotel keeper for guest ; 
the mechanic for new contracts; the editors for ex- 
changes ; the grocer for his fresh oysters ; such vicis- 
situdes ought to teach us deep lessons of kindness, 
and I believe St. Louis has behaved as well as could 
have been expected under the deprivation. 

Last week was a week of great endeavor with our 
citizens, to awaken public sympathy for the poor, of 
which our city has this winter an ample representa- 
tion. First came off a “ Poor Ball,” got up by the 
city authorities. Hackmen furnished carriages, con- 
fectioners and bakers furnished refreshments, theatre 
managers furnished room, the fashionable and gay 
furnished influence and eclat. The ladies talked of 
calico dresses, and the gentlemen of jeans; and the 
newspapers helped to get up an excitement. Every 
body who had five dollars to spare for sport, gave it to 
the Poor Ball managers, and made a night of it; and 
thus some thousands were drawn from the pockets o 
the fun lovers, to benefit suffering humanity. 

Then came a Lecture from the Rev. Dr. Hanson 
Cox, for the benefit of the poor, and hundreds thronged 
to hear the eminent orator on Poetry ; and thus hund- 
reds of dollars were gathered for the needy. Then 
the theatre goers took the hint that to work for the 
poor was popular, and Florence, the comedian, gave 
a benefit for the poor, and again hundreds flocked to 
pay their quarters and half dollars; to kill two birds 
with one stone—have their enjoyment and help the 
poor with the same bit of silver. 

So has a week of festivity passed. But while the 
merry ones were thua employed, the sober and think- 
ing, who feel induced to “ help such as need help, and 
be kind,” are putting out personal efforts. Our ladies 
gather the poor women together in the great vestry 
room of the Unitarian Church, and there assembling 
with them, cut garments for them of all shapes, sorts 
and sizes, set them to sewing, and watch and train 
their efforts ; and when their work is done, distribute 
the garments according to their needs—committees 
being appointed to examine whether their claims are 
just and their statements true. 

Oh ! it is a charming and at the same time pitiful 
sight, to see the wretched, pale and sad—aye, even 
the low, the vile and depraved, sitting bent over their 
work, striving with busy fingers to redeem some of the 
past. Faces that yesterday were wan with despair, 
and the heart upbraiding for many misspent and gold- 
en hours squandered, now glimmer sunshine through 
the heavy clouds that have shut out the day of hope. 
Never did the rustle of silks or the fluttering of rib- 
bons and flounces, sound more pleasantly than as they 
glided here and there smong the wretched and suffer- 
ing, to cheer and to relieve the immediate wants of 
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\those whom the hard winter, the tightness of the 
money market, or other causes, have thrown out of 
labor, and forced them into a state of dependence. 

| Other ladies are making soup in their kitchens, and 
idealing it out to the hungry. All over our city are 
efforts to relieve the unfortunate. Heaven bless every 
effort, crude and disjointed though it be, and cause the 
yearning hearts to feel deeper, and the anxious eye to 
see more clearly what it is that. this great seething 
mass of corrupt life requires to purify it for the future, 
and prevent a recurrence of like suffering and like ef- 
forts. When the summer days come, and those who 
now engross their time find ways and means to supply 
the lighter wants of nature, | trust our philanthropic 
ladies will use their strong energies to remove or to 
commence a removal of the causes which produce such 
direful effects. Few in our cities or towns would suf- 
fer, if no ardent spirits were allowed among us. Oh, 
if we could prevail upon men to see clearly their own 
interests and the interest of humanity, and remove the 
dreadful temptation from the corners and the by-ways, 
and lead the weak and the erring away from sin and 
self-indulgence. Not only lead them, but prohibit 
them. Save them as they would from a death cf tor- 
ture by fire. Oh! if all men and women would strive 
| for them, work for them, and spend half as many hours 
and as much labor and money, to prevent misery and 
sin, as they now do to relieve it, I have strong faith 
that we should soon see the world better, wiser and 
happier. 

But all the efforts betoken a good time coming.— 
Poor Ball, Theatre Benefits, Lectures for the Poor, 
all, all these show the humanity that is struggling for 
\life in the hearts of the people, and the time must 
|€ome when it will find its true and holy utterance. 
This is not quite an agricultural letter. But per- 
haps your Cultivator readers may be pleased to know 
Let those who 


somewhat of city modes and city life. 
| think that cities are without soul,think again. There 
jare heartless ones in the city ; cold, hard and unge- 
| nial as icebergs, ’tis true ; but could the dwellers in 
| the shady nooks, by the soft running streams, or open 
| fields—who pile up the blazing hearth, nor pause to 
‘count the cost of each stick that warms the chill fin- 
| gers in winter ; who are not deprived of summer flow- 
jers or summer fruits; who do not have to pay ten 
oranges for the fragrance of a rose bud, or four cents for 
an egg, look into our houses and see how many times 
la day the hand is held out for charity, how often the 
| cold piece of meat, or broken loaf which costs us more 
‘than a whole meal would them, goes into the dirty 
|apron or basket of the pauper child or shriveled moth- 
er, instead of being placed on our own tables, sure- 
ily, they would cease to think so meanly as many do, 
of city hearts and city homes. F. D. Gace. 
St. Louis, Feb. 13, 1855. 
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To Crean Brass —If brass is corroded, it can be 
removed by rubbing it with vinegar, with a cloth or 
sponge, and the brass then washed in hot water.— 
After this it must be well rubbed with rotten stone 
and sweet oil, and finished with whiting or tripoli. 
| Some persons use oxalic acid dissolved in water, in- 
| stead of sulphuric acid, for the above named purpose, 
which is more convenient, but it is very poisonous. 


| 
} 





Surinxine oF Frannet.—Enclose new flannel in a 
| bag; put it into a boiler with cold water; beat and 
(boil it. It will never shrink any more after this ope- 
‘ration, and should then be made up into garments. 


| Srars Brean, if not too far gone, may be rendered 
nearly as good as new, by simply putting the loaf ina 
closely covered tin, and exposing it for nearly an hour 
Ito a heat not exceeding boiling water. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. | 


Tue Insurrous Errects or CAMPHOR. 


Mrs. Batenam :—I observe in a recent number of 
the Cultivator, an article headed “ Camphor and In- 
sanity.” 

From my own experience and observation, 1 am 
convinced that not only insanity, but many other! 
evils, result from the indiscreet use of camphor, or 
camphoretted spirit. It has been a universal pana- 
cea for all evils and ills, in almost every family ; and 
no pen has chronicled the evils it has occasioned. I 
believe that many children have died, and very many 
more been ruined in mind and body by the free use of 
this aromatic, highly medicinal, but much abused gum. 
In my own person, I have suffered inexpressibly from 
the use of camphor. Mrs. Cutler is correct in what 
she has said of my practical devotion to agriculture, 
horticulture, &c., but perhaps that excellent and dis- 
cerning lady will be surprised at what I am going to 
relate. It was a rainy time for hay making ; and my 
boys had kept on mowing, but could not dry the grass, 
until they had four or five acres down, and then the 
weather cleared up. But before the hay was raked 
up, there was every indication of an approaching 
shower. So I went into the field, chose my rake, and 
led off. (I fear no competition in this department of 
farm labor.) The shower was evidently approaching, 
and we exerted ourselves to get the last of the hay 
into heaps, and when we had finished, and I turned 
homeward, the big drops were beginning to fall.— 
Warm, weary and excited, I sat down in the porch, 
and questioned the expediency of satisfying the in- 
tense thirst which made me faint. I had often seen 
a few drops of camphor mixed with water, to be drank 
in such cases. I had camphor, (the gum dissolved in 
spirits of wine,) and with my hand trembling, I poured 
into my water more than I intended, but not dreaming 
that it could injure me, | drank it off. The next morn- 
ing, I found myself almostincapacitated. In the mid- 
dle of the palm of both my hands, and in correspond- 
ing spots in my feet, was a little place, which felt pre- 
cisely as if there was a nail sticking deep in the flesh. 
This continued, and after a few days my hands and 
feet began to swell, and for several weeks I had con- 
tinual pain, regular fever, and every motion gave me 
intense torture. I suppose my sufferings were very 
similar to what they would have been if I had actually 
had the thorns or nails sticking in my members. I 
sometimes fancy that my condition was similar to that 
of a foundered horse. I did not then suppose that the 
camphor wrought the mischief, but I became convinced 
of the fact by observing that ever since if I take cam- 
phor, or pour it in my hand for any purpose, I suffer a 
slight return of this great torment, which was wholly 
an affection of the nerves. Permit me to add here, 
that lam well convinced, from actual observation, 
that many persons suffer severely from the immode- 
rate use of aromatics,such as imported spices, and na- 
tive aromatic seeds, herbs, &c. Some persons are 
troubled with a morbid appetite for such things. I 
have known coriander seeds produce spasms in adults, 
and violent convulsions in children. I have known 
allspice or pimento to produce violent pains in the re- 
gion of the stomach, and excessive vomiting, and so 
of other spices. 

I sometimes fancy that in seasons of cholera, great 
numbers die from the effects of powerful nostrums, 
taken as preventives or antidotes. But my article has 
already more length than merit. So I will only add, 

Your co-worker, 
Lypia Jane Prerson. 
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Contentment is the wealth of the soul. 
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IMITATION OF FRUITS IN PLASTER. 


ALI 


Dear Mrs. Batexam :—When I was pleasuring 
about, last Autumn, [ spent a week with Cousin Ma- 
rie, at her beautiful home onthe Hudson. Fall fruits 
were looking their very prettiest, and Coz. was so en- 
thusiastic in her pomological lectures—telling the re- 
semblances and differences of various kinds, and how 
to know which was which, that I got very much en- 
gaged too, and as she promised to send me slips and 
cuttings and grafts, at the right time, in addition to 
the seeds I gathered, | began to feel scientific ; and 
while the subject was fresh you really stood in dan- 
ger of getting some critical essays on my new hobby. 

But as I was saying, the fruits looked so nice, that 
I did not know how to wait till mine should grow, be- 
fore I could convince my Pa, how delicious they looked. 
Just then Marie said she knew of a way of taking 
casts of fruits in plaster, that would look as natural as 
life, and if I wished, we would get up a suite of as 
many kinds as we chose. Coz. De V. had a quantity 
of plaster of Paris left from his corn dressing in the 
Spring ; we took some of this and put it in an iron 
basin, and held it over the fire, stirring it all the time 
till it was done boiling ; this makes calcined plaster. 
We next made a Jot of cheap paper boxes, each one 
a trifle larger than it would take to contain the fruit 
we designed to copy. When we had all ready, we 
selected fair specimens of fruits, and dipped the one 
we were going to use in sweet oil; then we nearly 
filled a box with a thick paste made of the calcined 
plaster and water. The box should be deep enough 
to take in the fruit up to the largest diameter. If an 
apple, pear, peach, quince, or the like, it should be put 
in the box perpendicularly, so as to give a cast of the 
cavity of the blossom and stem ends. 

When the box with paste is ready, press the fruit 
gently into the middle of it, with the longest end first; 
when it has sunk in to the bulge or largest part, 
smooth off the plaster with a knife or spatula, even 
with the rim of the box ; stick two smooth, short pegs 
rounded to a point, in opposite sides or corners of the 
box, to serve as guides in putting the moulds together 
when finished, and set by to harden—thus. we have 
half the mould. To make the other half,take another 
box of the size of the first, and fill it with paste in the 
same way ; then teke the first box with the fruit in 
it, and oil the surface of the plaster, which has now 
become dry, and then gently press the second box so 
it will nicely fit in the other half of the fruit, and both 
boxes join their edges. When this is done, set them 
aside until the paste in the second half is dry. To 
take out the fruit or model from the matrix, insert a 
thin spatula carefully between the boxes, and if the 
fruit sticks fast, tap on the box with the finger, it will 
easily separate from the plaster, unless it is irregular 
in shape, and very rough. Having taken the moulds 
apart, we finish them by neatly filling any flaws or air 
bubbles, and cut a channel between the two halves, 
through which we can pour the plaster for our casts. 

Now having the mould made, we proceed to cast our 
plaster copies. First, rinse off the inside of the mould 
well with thick soap suds, and let it stand to dry; this 
will be better than oil, which some people use, to pre- 
vent the cast from sticking to the mould; then put the 
halves accurately together by the guide pins, just as 
they were in making, and fasten by winding a yarn 
around them. Have the paste so that it will flow 
through the channel into the cavity ; pour it in, and 
when the mould is nearly full, twirl the whole around 
for a short time, so as to form a perfect surface, leay- 
ing the middle of the cast hollow. Then let it rest 
until the plaster is set, when it can be taken out as in 
the first instance. Thus, with a little finishing, we 
have the perfect form of the original, and if we are 
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skillful with the brush in water colors, we can give it 
the same tints, and the counterfeit will hardly be de- 
tected without handling. 

This is a branch of the fine arts easily learned and 
cheaply practised, and is applicable to a great variety 
of subjects, both for utility and beauty; and with these 
brief hints I commend the subject to our curious and 
ingenious young people, and such older ones as do not 
feel above learning in the school of Nature. 

Very truly, 
Sun Bonnet. 


Hazel Dell, O., Feb., 1855. 











W ARDER, BROKAW & CHILD, LAGONDA | 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Springfield, Ohio 


New York Reaper, improved for 1855, with Self-Raker attach- 
ment. 


Ketchum’s Mowing Machine, for 1855, with Iron Cutter bar and 


other improvements 


{¥ All letters of inquiry promptly and fully answered. Orders 


for machines must be sent in early. 
March 1-4mt 


’ oa —_ dea __— | lished. 
'PHE TOLEDO NURSERY ASSOCIATION IS) _ Mareh 1-2tt 


on hand this Spring, with a choice collection of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND VINES. 


The ornamental stock will be found very complete and desirable. 
Roses of every class, 


on their own roots. 


Choice Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, embracing Bal- 
sam Firs, Spruce, Arbor Vitx, the various Spireas Climbers, &c. 


Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and all the choice bedding-out and | 


greenhouse plants, of the newest and best sorts, in their proper 
season. 

Osage Orange plants in large quantity and at low rates. 

Osier Willow cuttings of the best sorts. 

Pie Plant and Asparagus. We can supply fine plants in quantity. 

We publish a full descriptive Catalogue and a wholesale price 
list for dealers. ‘The first requires two stamps, the latter one to 
prepay postage. They are gratuitously distributed. 

Orders may be addressed to CHAS. E. PERIGO, Pres’t, 

March 1, 1855-4tt Toledo, O. 


“A FARMER WANTED.—A MAN CAPABLE 


nee . : best manner, at a moderate expense. 
of managing a smal! Farm, near Louisville, Ky., cultivated | railroad or canal, free of cbenea. 


principally in vegetables and fruits of various kinds, for market, 
with a vineyard of 10 acres. 

in a proper manner, can find a permanent situation, and $300 a year 
and board, with a fair prospect of an increase of wages. If pre- 
ferred, a house will be furnished, and an allowance for boarding 
himself. Or the proprietor will give a suitable man a share of the 
produce of the farm. No one need apply without the most satis- 
factory testimony of good character and capacity for business. Let- 
ters post paid will be answered. Direct to A.M.D. ROBERTSON, 
Louisville, Ky., or apply personally at his residence on the premi- 
ses, on the Oakland Plank Road, two miles from Louisville. 

March 1-2t* 





\ S. LUNT, BREEDER OF SUFFOLK & 

* ESSEX PIGS, FANCY FOWLS, LOP-EARED RABBITS, 
&c., Findlay, Hancock Co., O. 

* We take pleasure in saying to those unacquainted with Mr. 
Lunt, that he isa most excellent and honorable gentleman, and 
purchasers can rely upon any statement which he may make in 
reference to his stock.”—Ed. Ohio Farmer, August, 1854. 

This certifies that we are personally acquainted with Mr. Lunt, 
and cheerfully recommend him to the confidence of those who de- 
sire to purchase improved stock. 

J. M. Coftinberry, Esq., 
Charles W. O'Neal, “ 





FIRST RATE JACK FOR SALE.—HE IS 
AX. first rate in every particular that can be required of a Jack, 
and his colts cannot be excelled by any. For terms, apply to Beck 
& Crane, Bethel, Clermont Co., 0., 30 miles east of Cincinnati, on 
the Ohio turnpike. 
March 1-3t* 


INE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGE-| 
bred Durham cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and 
Suffolk Pigs. JOHN 8S. GOE, 


Tippecanoe, 44 miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 
March 1-ya* 
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RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., 
| FOR SPRING OF 1855.—Ia addition to our usual stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, we would invite 
special attention to the following : 
FOREIGN GRAPE VINES IN POTS. 

We have on hand a good stock of one and two years old vines, 
grown from eyes in pots, which we will furnish at reasonable rates, 
by the dozen or larger quantity. 

SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

Our stock of dry, sound roots, is large, and we are able to offer 
| them at low rates by the dozen or larger quantity. The collection 
| has been made with the utmost care, and embraces the best new 
foreign prize sorts up to last year. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Having on hand a good stock of the most ornamental hardy flow- 


| ering shrubs, we can put up good assortments of strong plants at 
| $12 per 100—our choice. 





sizes, from 6 to 24 inches, in quantities of 100 and upwards. 
*Cryptomeria Japonica—Japan Cedar. 
* Auraearia impricata—Chili Pine. 
*Taxodium sempervirens—Red Wood of California. 
Abies Morinda—Himalayan Spruce. 
Cedrus Deodara—Deodar Cedar. 
Taxus Hibernica—lrish Yew. 
Strong, fine plants, not newly imported, but well established in 
pots orin the nursery rows. Those marked * are in pots. All 
| these will be supplied at very moderate prices. Packing done in 
| the very best manner. 
The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply, 
post paid, and enclose stamps to prepay postage. 

No. 1. A descriptive catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. A descriptive catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
| Roses, &c., &c. 
| No.3. A catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and select 
,new Green House and Bedding Plants, published every spring. 

No. 4. A wholesale priced catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 

No. 5. A supplemental catalogue of Fruits—containing prices of 
| Fruit Trees for 1854 and 1855, and lists of new varieties, just pub- 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

SYRACUSE NURSERIES, SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 
\O The proprietors of these extensive Nurseries, with a reputa- 
tion second to none in the United States, would return their thanks 


EVERGREENS. 
Norway Spruce—Fine, well-grown nursery plants, of various 


and nearly all the desirable varieties, mostly | for the very liberal and increasing patronage heretofore received, 


and would now offer to their customers and the public generally, 
their very large and splendid stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
&c., consisting of Apples, Pears and Cherries, both dwarf and stan- 
dards, Plums, Peaches, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c.; 
| Evergreen and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, in fine assortments ; 
| Roses, in large quantities, including many sorts ; also, Dahlias, 
} Phioxes, Dwarf Chrysanthemums, Carnations and Picotees, Climb- 
| ing Shrubs, Greenhouse and bedding-out plants, &e. They would 
| particularly call attention to their fine stock of standard Pears, 
| which they believe to be the largest and best in the State ; also 
250,000 Osage orange plants, of very superior growth, for hedges, 
very low by the quantity. 1000 foreign Grape Vines, 1 year old, 
from bearing vines, at $20 per 100. Rhubarb and Asparagus roots, 
extra size, very low by the 100 or 1000. 
Their trees are taken up very carefully, and packed in the very 


All packages delivered at the 


|. They will issue a supplement to their ornamental and green- 
| house catalogue, for spring sales, containing all the new Dahlias, 
| Verbenas, Phioxes, Dwarf Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Green- 
| house plants, &c., with a reduction on former prices, to which they 
| call especial attention. 

The following catalogues will be sent gratis and prepaid to all 
| applicants, who prepay their letter postage and enclose for No. la 

letter stamp and for the others one cent stamps each. 

No. 1. A full descriptive catalogue of all their productions. 
No. 2. A new descriptive catalogue of fruits. 
No. 3. A descriptive catalogue of ornamental trees, shrubs, 


roses, &c. 


No. 4. A descriptive catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and bed- 
ding-out plants. 


No. 5. A wholesale catalogue for nurserymen, venders and 
| dealers. 
Feb. 1-3tt 


1-3t __ THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 
EVEN MORGAN STALLIONS FOR SALE.— 


WO The undersigned having recently engaged in the carriage man- 
ufactory business, now offer their seven Morgan Stallions for sale, 
| at reasonable prices. They were selected with great care by the 
| subscribers in Vermont, and brought to Ohio for the improvement 


Dr. W. H. Baldwin, | of stock. They are of the Gifford, Sherman and Bulrush stock.— 
E. P. Jones. 


One of the above named horses may be seen at the stable of Mr. 
Doulton, Maysville, Ky., one at the stable of Dr. Brown, Leesburgh, 
Highland Co., O., and one at James MeCarty’s, in Xenia; the re- 
maining four may be found at the stable of the subscribers, in Co- 
lumbus. All communications promptly attended to. 

Dee. 15-tf BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 


TANDARD PEAR TREES.—THE SUBSCRI- 
bers, wishing to clear off the ground occupied by a portion of 
their trees, next spring, are induced to offer their entire stock of 
young Pear Trees, say 5000, 3 to 5 feet high, at the following ex- 


tremely low prices: For 1000, $130 ; for 2500, $300 ; for 5000, $500. 
Also, 25,000 Apple roots, grafted, at $15 per 1000. Address 





DELL & COLLINS, 
Feb. 1-3tt Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Outro CuLtivaTor Orrick, February 27, 1855. 
The general obstruction of transportation and the close weather, 


have added their quota to the general tightness of business, so that 


very little variation is perceptible in the produce market. Flour 


has slightly advanced in the East, and more decidedly in the West. | 


Corn has declined a few cents in N. Y. Wheat is stationary. Pork 
slightly declined East, and stationary West. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 26.—Flour $8 25@8 30. Wheat $165. Corn 
60@65. Oats 45. Barley $120@125. Rye $1 05@1 10. Clover 
Seed dull, $6 50@6 60 per bu.; Timothy $3. Flax Seed $1 45@ 
150. Potatoes $1 50. Onions 70. Mess Pork $12 25@12 50 per 
bbl. Sugar-cured Hams 10c P tb. Lard 84@9% P tb. Butter 15 
@18 for roll and firkin; 18@20 for fresh. Cheese 9@10 for choice 
W.R. Hogs sell to butchers at $4 # 100 tbs. gross. Beef Cattle 

7@8 00 P 100 ths. net. 


Co.umbus, Feb. 27.—Extreme cold prevents operations, and pri- 
ces are variable. Flour $850@875. Wheat $175. Corn 55@60. 
Meal 60. Oats 33@35. Rye 90c@$1. Barley $1. White Beans 
$1 50@1 75. Clover Seed $6@6 50. Timothy $3 P bu. Butter 
18@2%5c. Eggs 20@25. Pork, dressed hog, 5@6c P th. Beef, by 
quarter, 5@tc—retail, 7@9. Chickens 15@20 each. Turkeys 50 
@75c, 

New York, Feb. 26.—Ohio Flour $9@9 31. Wheat scarce, $225 
@230. Corn 93@95. Pork, new Western Mess, $15 50@16 00 p 
bbl. Clover Seed 11@12c P tb. Flax Seed $3 P bu. 














TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


(se Advertisements suited to the character of the paper will 
be inserted on the following terms: 


| Orders solicited. 


VOL. XU. 


- “Vw 


\ TM. H. H. TAYLOR, GENERAL FINANCE 

and Land Agent, Merchandize, Stock & Note Broker, Office 
No. 34 West Fourth Street, between Main and Walnut, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

All business entrusted to him will be promptly attended to, and 
in all cases strictly confidential. Particular attention will be given 
to the purchase, sale and exchange of Western Lands, Railroad 
Bonds, Stocks, &c. Also, to negotiating loans upon Western secu- 


| rities, through my business connection in Wall street, New York 


City. March 1. 
FrURu ING FOUNDRY.—M. C. FURLONG & 

SAVAGE, Manufacturers of various kinds of Threshing Ma- 
chines, Stoves, Plows, Cultivators, Corn Planters and Castings 
generally. 

Persons who want to buy the best Threshing Machines, should 
get those most convenient to load, the lightest to haul, the best to 
set up, that run the easiest, thresh the cleanest, do the work the 
quickest, last longest, and are repaired the cheapest. Those want- 
ing such can be accommodated by calling at the Furlong Foundry, 
Mt. Vernon, O. This is no fiction, as those that have used Fur- 
long’s machines well know them superior 

All orders promptly attended to and work warranted. 

M. C. FURLONG, 
J. W. SAVAGE, 
Mt. Vernon, O. 





March 1-6ma* 


JROSPECT HILL & CARROLL NURSERIES. 
I can furnish at either of my Nurseries, Massillon or Augusta, 
Carroll Co., O., choice fruit, new, of the best varieties, Evergreens, 
&c., at low prices. After 15th of March, large orders should be 
sent to Augusta, as my heaviest stock of trees are there as vet.— 
S. B. MARSHALL. 
March 1-2tt 


NHESTER WHITE HOGS.—THE SUBSCRI- 

/ ber will be prepared, the coming Spring, to fill all orders for 
the celebrated Chester County Hogs, in their purity, at $20 per 
pair, shipped, at 7 to 9 weeks old. Address THOS. WOOD, 

March 1-3t* Peningtonville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


( SAG E ORANGE SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 
A supply of fresh Osage Orange Seed will be for sale at the 
office of this paper, as soon as it can be obtained from Texas, of re- 
liable quality—price $20 per bushel, $6 per peck, $1 per quart. 
Pants can also be furnished, as desired, both one and two year 
olds ; price, from $3 to $4 per 1000, according to size and quantity. 
Address Editors of this paper. 
Feb. 15, 1855. 
W ESTCHESTER NURSERIES, PA.— THE 
subscribers invite the attention of Western Farmers and 
Planters to their large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
embracing a large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, &c.; 
of small fruits, Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, 
&c. The ornamental department is very complete. Of Ever- 
greens, we have over 40 varieties, many of them rare and ve 
handsome. A fine assortment of Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs, 
suitable for yards, lawns and pleasure grounds ; a most complete 
assortment of Roses, Green House Plants, Vines and Creepers.— 
Having a specimen orchard in connection with the Nursery, we 
can recommend all fruits sent from our establishment as being 
genuine. 
Trees well and carefully packed, so as to carry to any part of the 
United States. Catalogues sent gratis, on application. 
PASCHALL MORRIS & CO., 
Westchester, Pa. 





Feb. 1-4t* 
SAGE ORANGE HEDGING.—FARMERS & 
RAILROAD COMPANIES OF OHIO, ATTENTION !— We 

will make and warrant you a stock-proof hedge, furnishing the 





For five lines or less, two insertions.........................$1 00 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 

Do. do. for each subsequent insertion....... 50 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with such 
remarks as the Editors may deem just. 


Back Votumes.—Complete sets of this paper-10 volumes—can be 
furnished in binding for $8, er in paper cover for $6. The first 4 
years (quarto) in 2 volumes for $3; in paper covers for $2; subse- 
quent volumes (octavo) single, $1; paper 75 cents. Any back vol- 
ume in paper, sent by mail, pre-paid, for $1. 


RUIT TREES, &c.—I HAVE A FINE LOT 

of AppLe Trees, of good size fer orehard planting, obtained 
from the best Nurseries in Eastern Ohio, and embracing about 30 
of the most approved varieties, ranging through the entire season. 
Also a few hundred of thrifty Peacn Trees, of the best varieties, 
from a reliable Nursery near Philadelphia ; and a choice lot of 
standard Cuerry Taees and Dwarr Pears, from Nurseries in 
Western New York—together with a limited supply of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, Grape Vines, &c., all of which are 
to be sold off, as the ground must be vacated this spring. Price of 
apple and peach trees, $20 per 100—or 25 cts. each if less than 50 
are taken. Cherries and pears, double these prices. No printed 
catalogue can be furnished. Purchasers are requested to call and 
select for themselves, or leave the selection to me, after making 
their general wishes known. M. B. BATEHAM. 
Columbus, Feb. 15, 1855. 


plants and performing all the labor for 60 cents per rod—one-sixth 
paid when the hedge is set, the same amount in one year, and the 
balance when the hedge is completed. Or we will take the whole 
charge of the hedge for two years, and warrant it a living fence by 
replacing what die with live ones, for 32 cents per rod, psyable one 
half yearly. With good facilities, and 15 years’ experience, we en- 
sure every thing done right. 1,000,000 Osage Orange plants, also 
seed for sale cheap enough. 

N. B.—Wanted, both local and traveling agents in every county, 
to whom liberal wages will be given. Farmers, please let us know 
soon what your prospecis for hedging are. 

K. GRAVES & CO., 
Harveysburg, Warren Co., O. 


Nov. 15-2t* 





7 O NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS IN 

TREES.—Wishing to clear apiece of ground, the coming 
| spring, containing about eighty thousand grafted Apple Trees, I will 

se)l them for cash or approved credit, with interest, at EIGHTY 
DOLLARS per thousand. All orders filled in the rotation that they 
are received. The above are all first class trees, from 3 to 4 years 
old, from 5 to 7 feet high, of the best leading varieties the country 
affords, and very thrifty and fine. 

Also, twenty thousand Apple Seedlings, 2 years old. 

JAMES M. TAYLOR, 
Proprietor of the Commercial Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jan. 1, 1855-3tt 


NUTTINGS OF THE BEST VARIETIES OF 

/ Basket Willow, with directions for cultivation, for sale at $5 
a thousand, by WM. H. DENNING, 

Jan. 15-3t* Fishkill Landing, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
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